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Needed—new glasses 


For all of us, concerned these days 
with this vital business of conserving 
our natural resources, there’s a great 
need for new _ spectacles—wide-angle 
lenses that will permit us to see more 
clearly the true scope and inter-relation- 
ship of the problems that confront us; 
that the sum total of what we do shall 
make this land of ours a more secure, 
enjoyable and better place to be. 

Unfortunately, these wide-angle lenses 
are very hard to come by and we, the 
patients. most reluctant to be fitted. We're 
much happier, individually, with the old, 
tunnel-vision spectacles that permit us to 
focus sharply upon our single objectives, 
blinding us to the often destructive side 
effects of our achievements. 

This is nothing new. Our forefathers 
were well supplied with narrow-fotus 
lenses when they set forth, as pioneers in 
the new land, to chop; burn and plow 
their way across this continent. They 
conquered a continent, but not without 
great cost. We. perhaps shall never fully 
recover the productivity of the vast for- 
ests that were swept aside by axe and 
torch; never recapture the precious top- 
soil laid bare on the hills and plains 
to the erosive power of rains and winds. 

Nevertheless, our pioneering fore- 
fathers left us a magnificent heritage— 
a treasure house of natural resources. 
And, along with it. their old. narrow- 
vision spectacles. We put them on and 
we have been wearing them ever since! 
We wear them when we build cities and 
flood our rivers with domestic sewage. 
We wear them when we draw up plans 
for our industries, complete with pipe- 
lines for the disposal of toxic wastes in 
the same abused waterways. We wear 
them when we ditch and drain our fast- 
dwindling wetlands, further depressing 
our vital ground water supplies and 
adding to our tax burden for the storage 


of surplus crops. We wear them while © 


we persist in stripping the forest cover 
from our highlands, then build multi- 
billion dollar dams to stem the flood 
waters in our valleys. We wear them 
when we dredge and fill and build upon 
our coastal marshes, jeopardizing the 
fountainhead of our marine fisheries re- 
sources. We wear them when we manage 
our wildlife resources, not on scientific 
facts but upon fancy, pressures and sen- 
timent. We wear them whenever, as spe- 
cialists, we find it easier to steer a straight 
course to a narrow objective than weigh 
the consequences of our actions in the 
scales of the greatest good for all of us 
for the longest possible time. 

It’s time we threw away these old 
spectacles; time to broaden our vision. 
We need new glasses —Editor 
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Mosquito Control and Wildlife 


by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President, 
Wildlife Management Institute 


FFORTS at mosquito control of 

a local nature in America date 

back to early Colonial times, 

long before the association be- 
tween the stinging insect pests and 
malaria and yellow fever were recog- 
nized by medical science. Early control 
consisted largely of the draining of 
swamps and sumps adjacent to towns 
and cities. Around the turn of the 
Century. these efforts were expanded 
and supplemented by the application of 
petroleum sprays and later of pyrethrum 
and other early insecticides. These 
measures, while sometimes destructive 
locally to wildlife. were of such a local 
nature and were applied so sporadically 
that they excited small concern except 
among the sportsmen and nature enthu- 
siasts in the communities directly 
affected. 

A major change in this process 
occurred during the Great Depression of 
the 1930’s when. through the National 
Recovery Act, relief funds were applied 
to various “make work” projects. among 

Fur is an important them the control of mosquitos. The 
marshland crop emphasis in these projects, of course, 
was upon creating jobs for the armies 
of unemployed rather than upon the 
stated purpose of the program. Ditching 
of wetlands with hand tools required a 
lot of labor, but unoccupied labor was 
: the one commodity in abundance in the 
Mosquito control ditching— America of those dark days. The buzz 
Atlantic coastal marsh of a single mosquito in the ear of a 
relief official was enough to send a 
hundred or more shovel-wielding WPA 
ditchers swarming into the _ local 
marshes. 

There have been few more disastrous 
periods in the history of American 
wildlife since the days of market hunt- 
ing. From Merrymeeting Bay in Maine 
to the Indian River in Florida. along 
the Gulf Coast, and around the bays 
and coves of the Pacific, the laborers 
slashed gridirons of ditches across 
the salt marshes. creating man-made 
droughts and upsetting completely their 
ages-old ecology. In 1937, on the tide- 
water marshes of New Jersey, there were 
38.394,464 lineai feet of ditches, 32.5 
miles of dikes, and 1,562 square feet of 
tidegate outlets; and this does not in- 
clude an additional 7 million feet of 
ditches in upland areas and fresh-water 
swamps. 
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Before mosquito control ditching, this was a productive tidal marsh 


The effect on wildlife of this activity, 
which was often carried out without 
any consideration for need except that 
of making work, was disastrous. Water- 
polluting gases, released from the 
marshes when the sod was broken, killed 
young fish. Marsh ponds that had fed 
waterfowl for centuries were turned into 
mud flats, and the drainage ditches with 
their steep shoulders and deep waters 
became death traps for the young of 
upland game birds and waterfowl alike. 
Opening the marsh ponds to the flow 
of the tides destroyed stands of widgeon 


grass and other waterfowl foods. The 
lowering of water tables permitted the 
invasion and rapid growth of shrubby 
plants into the broad flats of cord-grass 
and bulrushes that had made the areas 
attractive and useful to a wide variety 
of wildlife. Eventually some of these 
once-open flats assumed the appearance 
and character of impenetrable jungles. 
These results, of course, created a 
real uproar when the sportsmen and 
nature lovers realized what had happened 
to the marshes. They were joined by 
equally indignant 


groups of muskrat 


Marshes like this pay dividends in waterfowl, fur and fish 


trappers and fishermen who 
found that the gases, muck, and floating 
clods carried by the tides were destroy- 
ing the local shellfish beds. This wave 
of indignation, even if it had been strong 
enough and loud enough to offset the 
arguments of the relief agencies and the 
mosquito control people, came too late 
to save the majority of the wetlands of 
the nation from serious damage. 


oyster 


Value of Marshes 


It did, however, accomplish some 
good. The pressure exerted by these 
groups was sufficient to effect the launch- 
ing of the first sound studies of the 
effects of ditching upon both mosquitos 
and wildlife. From these studies there 
evolved sound suggestions for controlling 
mosquitos without serious damage to 
wildlife values. In the second place, 
they brought out for the first time 
indications of the value of salt marshes 
to the commercial food organisms of 
the bays, estuaries, and shorelines of the 
country. Many commercially important 
species of marine fishes were found to 
breed in the tidal marshes or to be 
dependent upon food supplies developed 
there and flushed out to deep water by 
the ebb of the tide. The more that is 
learned of the ecology of estuarine 
waters, the more importance the marshes 
assume in the production of many of 
our more valuable marine species. 

Fortunately, with the passing of the 
financial the late 1930’s and 
the lack of funds for maintaining the 
depression-spawned ditches, many of 
these marshes which seemed hopelessly 
destroyed reverted to a semblance of 
their former pristine state. As the ditches 
became plugged with debris, the ponds 
refilled. and waterfowl food plants re- 
turned with the water. The cord-grasses 
and bulrushes that had been pushed out 
by lowered water tables reinvaded the 
areas left by the asters, goldenrods, 
marsh-elder, and sea myrtle, which died 
as the sed became resaturated. Muskrats 
and waterfowl returned and rails, plovers. 
and sandpipers once more flocked to 
their restored havens. 

Some of the marshes were damaged 
so badly that their original values to 
wildlife could be restored only through 
major engineering programs, and it will 
require many decades of natural proc- 
esses to return them unaided to a 
semblance of their former state. Some 
may never be of value to desirable wild- 
life as a result of the destructive 
activities of the ditchers of the 1930's. 

As chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in the °30’s, I was drawn 
squarely into the middle of the con- 
troversy between the wildlife people and 


crisis of 
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the mosquito control advocates. I still 
have a vivid memory of the heated dis- 
cussions and arguments that took place. 
Some of these meetings ended only a 
little short of violence with neither side 
willing to concede the other a single 
inch. 

By contrast, it was my great pleasure 
to be asked to participate last April 
in a two-day symposium on the co- 
ordination of mosquito control and wild- 
life management at the Department of 
the Interior. The most startling thing 
to me was the great change in under- 
standing and attitude of the two prin- 
cipal groups represented since I had last 
participated in a meeting of that kind. 
There was evident an apparent willing- 
ness of each side to meet the other half 
way, and all in all it was a far more 
constructive and immeasurably more 
pleasant experience than sitting in on 
the old name-calling battles of the past. 

Part of this change undoubtedly is 
due to the demonstration of the value 
of techniques developed by early re- 
search workers like Cottam and Bourn 
on the marshes of New Jersey and 
Delaware. This basic research demon- 
strated that changes in the management 
of wildlife areas, particularly waterfowl 
refuges on salt-marsh areas, were helpful 
in mosquito control. Fluctuation of 
water levels is now a technique that is 
being used increasingly both in mosquito 
control and in fishery and_ wildlife 
management. Among the most encour- 
aging things to note were the reports 
from Delaware, Florida, and North 
Carolina of rather extensive impound- 
ments for mosquito control which were 
also useful for wildlife. 

This meeting showed clearly that 
these two groups, once poles apart, 
have found a common ground of under- 
standing and mutual assistance. The 
mosquito control interests now listen to 
the recommendations of the wildlife and 
fishery representatives, while no one 
among the latter group questions the 
need for controlling disease-bearing 
mosquitos or the desirability of con- 
trolling the pests where they exist in 
such numbers as to make life miserable. 

Throughout the entire symposium on 
mosquito control there was evident to 
me a broadening field of mutual agree- 
ment as to what should be done both 
in mosquito control and wildlife man- 
agement that augurs well for the future 
of both interests. We have come a long 
way since the 1930’s in both fields, and 
1 am confident that this spirit of give- 
and-take will be mutually advantageous 
to both factions in solving their own 
individual problems. This is the way real 
progress is made toward the better 
management of our wildlife resources. 
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The 1959 Sportsmen’s Workshop 





by Harlan B. Brumsted, Assoc. Prof. of Conservation, 


Cornell University 














































































The group inspects Wilson Hill Wildlife Management Area 






OMETHING truly new and different characterized the New York State 

Conservation Council’s 9th Annual Sportsmen’s Conservation Workshop. 

When 56 sportsmen-leaders met for the event. May 21-24, they convened 

in joint session with Canadian sportsmen representing the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Hunters and Anglers, and the Toronto Anglers’ and Hunters’ Association. 
The 1959 Sportsmen’s Workshop was an International event; to our knowledge, 
the first ever held. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway made the perfect site for such a meeting. Pursuing 
the theme, The Conservation Problems of the Seaway, the sportsmen from two 
countries held field trips and discussion sessions to study high points of recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife. power and navigation developments on both shores between 
Iroquois-Ogdensburg and Cornwall-Massena. 

Following a description by Prof. Lawrence S. Hamilton of Cornell of the 
decades of controversy preceding Seaway development. the group inspected the 
new Barnhart Island State Park and saw Eisenhower Lock in action in a tour 
near Massena arranged by John W. Austin, Visitor Program Director for the 
New York State Power Authority. A few miles up-river. Game Manager John FE. 
Wilson, and Donald G. Pasko, District Fisheries Manager, explained the potentials 
of the Wilson Hill Game Management Area and the sports fishing impoundment 
at Cole’s Creek. Together. these represent more than 2.300 acres of new marshland 
and fishing waters, with stabilized water levels made possible by State and 
Federal-aid fish and game monies plus the outstanding co-operation of the New 
York State Power Authority. (See “The New Face of the St. Lawrence,” in 
THe ConservATIONIsT for October-November. 1958.) 

A tour of the Ontario shore included visits to historic sites. villages that were 
completely moved and rebuilt from sites that now are flooded, park developments 
and a tour of the Robert H. Saunders Generating Station on the Canadian end 
of the St. Lawrence Power dam. Lacking a Federal-aid program such as ours, 
no controlled water level impoundments have been built on the Canadian side 
of Lake St. Lawrence, but good sites for them exist and their construction may 
well be nearer as an outcome of this workshop. 

Perhaps the most meaningful aspect of the event was the opportunity it afforded 
these sportsmen-leaders from neighboring nations to become acquainted. discuss 
their common conservation problems and swap hunting and fishing experiences. 
Future meetings of this type would seem worthwhile for New York and Ontario 
share many important natural resources conservation problems. The enthusiasm 
displayed by the participants this year suggests future International Sportsmen’s 
Workshops are a certainty! 
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Ginkgo ‘Tree 


by Olga Lindberg 


OULD you recognize a ginkgo 

tree? Well, twenty-three resi- 

dents of Williamsville, a sub- 

urb of Buffalo, do—and re- 
cently sprang to the defense of an old 
ginkgo tree. The Williamsville tree had 
stood for many years in the center of 
the village and was about to be cut down 
to make way for a supermarket. but the 
day the tree-cutting crew arrived, the 
owner of the lot received twenty-three 
telephone calls begging him to spare the 
ginkgo tree. Although he could not be 
persuaded to let the old tree stand. it 
was heart warming to a conservationist 
to know that there were twenty-three 
people who recognized the tree and cared 
enough to defend it. 

The ginkgo tree is probably the most 
ancient tree now alive. Fossil records 
prove that it has been on this earth 10 
million years. Darwin referred to the 
ginkgo as a “living fossil,” because it is 


A ginkgo tree on the campus at Cornell University 


the only tree of its kind surviving today 
and it has existed unchanged down 
through the centuries. Fossil remains of 
the ginkgo tree have been found in 
Alaska and the northwestern part of the 
United States. Long ago these trees dis- 
appeared from the Western Hemisphere 
and are today considered Oriental trees. 

“The Maiden Hair Tree” is another 
name for the ginkgo, because it so close- 
ly resembles the ferns of ancient times 
which flourished during the Age of Rep- 
tiles. Scientists have set the ginkgo tree 
in a class by itself because of its strange 
method of pollenization. Just like the 
fern sperms, the pollen of the ginkgo 
swims through the rain or dew instead of 
depending upon wind and insects for 
distribution. 

For many centuries, these trees were 
grown near the temples of China and 
were considered sacred. The name 
“ginkgo” is Japanese, but it originated 
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from the Chinese word “yin-hing” 
(“yin”’—silver; “hing”—apricot) which 
refers to the appearance of its fruit. 

During the last century these trees 
were brought to America to be used as 
ornamentals and are found in many of 
our cities today. They grow to a height 
of 120 feet and the trunks are smooth 
and sturdy, with sparsely scattered 
limbs. The leaves are fan-shaped and 
fern-like in appearance. The tree bears 
small, plum-like fruit. Because of this 
fruit, they are not too popular as shade 
trees. The husk and kernel of the fruit 
smells like rancid butter and people ob- 
ject to the obnoxious odor. 

Now that trees are being grown from 
cuttings, and the sex of the tree can be 
determined without waiting 30 years for 
it to mature, the male ginkgo may again 
become a popular shade tree, because it 
is so sturdy and can survive in the 
smoke and soot of the city. 








Fern “fiddleheads” 
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Fern Picking 


by David B. Cook, 


Supervising Forester 


ERN picking is one of those 

unusual, seasonal pursuits by 

which the people of some of 

our mountain areas are able to 
gather an annual harvest from stony, 
non-agricultural soils that would other- 
wise yield only intermittent crops of 
timber. To be successful, there must be 
not only the right plants but also the 
right kind of people to do the work 
and a market for the product. Twenty 
years ago, the centers of this industry 
were in Vermont, spreading over into 
the hills of Rensselaer County. with 
perhaps minor production in Greene 
County and the southern Adirondacks. 
More recently, local production has de- 
clined in the face of competition from 
imported ferns many of which are now 
shipped in from the state of Washington. 
With us, it has customarily been a family 
business in which everyone participates 
—men, women and children, from grand- 
parents to school kids. And although 
no picker ever got rich at it, fern pick- 
ing is pleasant work in the out-of-doors 
and yields a pretty fair return for the 
time and effort spent. 

The spiny wood fern (Dryopteris 
spinulosa var. intermedia) is of wide- 
spread occurrence in New York but is 
most common in certain of our mountain 
areas, notably the Adirondacks. the 
northeastern Catskills and the Grit 
Plateau of Rensselaer County. Here. on 
cool, moist uplands and under the heavy 
shade of tall forests, this fern grows 
abundantly and in top quality. In the 
florists’ trade, it is known as “fancy 
fern” and is the backbone of the busi- 
ness. In yesteryear, folks also occasionally 
picked “daggers,” the fronds of the 
Christmas fern (Polystichum acrosti- 
choides) but these are harder to bundle 
and the price premium was not enough 
to make up for the added effort. so 
that item has pretty well disappeared 
from the market. The rootstock of the 
fern, lightly protected by the dead leaves 
of the preceding year. lies dormant over 
Winter. With the coming of Spring. the 
new fronds begin to unfold, like uncoil- 
ing springs. These are called “fiddle- 
heads” for their resemblance to the end 
of a violin. The fronds are mature by 


mid-June and it is then that picking 
begins, continuing until the first hard 
frosts of Autumn. 

In picking. the fern fronds are broken 
off close to the ground, care being taken 
not to crack the stem. They are laid 
one upon another in bundles of 25, 
which are then tied with a cotton string. 
Dealers take a dim view of “spread” 
bundles, so the more skillful pickers wind 
a considerable length of the butts with 
string to keep the bundles tight and 
straight. When enough bundles have 
been accumulated. they are tied to a 
backboard and carried out to the road, 
which may be a long way and over 
rough and ground. From the 
roadside. they are taken by car or truck 
to the dealer. where they are sorted, 
packed in crates and placed in cold 
storage at just below freezing tem- 
perature. to be distributed as demand 
requires. 

The average picker can gather about 
a thousand fronds an hour; the experts 
do much better, maybe 10,000 or 12,000 
a day. 

Ferns are used by florists to dress up 
their cut flowers. adding a pleasing and 
durable green foliage to set off the color 
of the blossoms. Occasionally, too, they 
are used in refrigerated show cases with 
meat. fish or dairy products because they 
are clean, durable, impart no odor to 
food and withstand low temperature 
without wilting. 


stony 


To be a fern picker, one must be 
sound of wind and limb, have a love 
for working outdoors and enough skill 
in woodcraft to know where the ferns 
are, how to get into the forest safely 
and how to get out again without getting 
lost. Moreover. one must be able to tell 
the wood fern from the many other 
ferns that, to the unpracticed eye. look 
just like it but which have no commercial 
value. And one must have contact with 
a dealer who will pack and store the 
ferns after they are gathered. The only 
center of fern picking that we know 
about is in eastern Rensselaer County 
where these pictures were taken and 
where a few people still practice this 
old-time endeavor. 
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HE 


sparrow hawk (see back 

cover, this issue) is our smallest 

true falcon — not much larger 

than a robin. It has the typical 
large head, broad shoulders, long pointed 
wings and long tail of falcons. The total 
length varies from 10 to 11.5 inches and 
the wingspread from 22 to 24.5 inches. 
These measurements include the feathers 
and may be misleading as to the true 
size. Its weight, however, will surprise 
you and give a more accurate idea of 
its body size. Eaton (1914) gives the 
weight as four ounces. Yes, that is 
correct; it would take four of these 
little fellows to weigh a pound! 

It is one of our most attractive hawks, 
with its distinctive black and white face 
pattern and its rufous-red tail. The tip 
of the tail is white, and a broad black 
band separates the white from the rufous 
red. The males are smaller and more 
brightly colored than the females. Their 
wings are slate-blue and form a pleasing 
color contrast with the barred rufous-red 
back. The female is more uniformly 
barred rufous-red with oniy the tips of 
the wings slate-colored. 

This species is easily identified in the 
field by its size, markings, voice and 
behavior. 

In flight the distinguishing character- 
istics are its diminutive size, its long, 
narrow, pointed wings, its rufous-red tail 
and its habit of hovering with rapidly 
beating wings as it looks for its prey. 
No other small hawk has these char- 
acteristics, 

The favorite perches are tops of tele- 
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Our Smallest 


and Most Beneficial 


True Faleon 


The Sparrow Hawk 


by LeRoy C. 


State 


phone poles, tree stubs and conifer trees. 
It sits very erect and has a habit of 
jerking its tail as it looks around. 

The call is also easily recognized and 
best described as a rapid repetition of 
“Killy, killy, killy, killy, killy.” This call 
is given as an alarm note. 

The sparrow hawk is a_hole-nesting 
species. Barrows (1912) states that it 
frequently wrests the nest cavity from 
the owner. often a woodpecker (flicker) , 
or occupies a hollow tree. On rare occa- 
sions it has been found nesting in 


Stegeman, 
University College of Forestry 


at Syracuse University 


abandoned crow or hawk nests. A clutch 
usually consists of four to seven eggs, 
that are white. buff or rufous in ground 
color and variously speckled or blotched 
with chocolate, cinnamon or buff color 
(see THE CONSERVATIONIST, June-July, 
1959; 2nd cover). 


Foods of the Sparrow Hawk 


This little predator feeds mostly on 
insects (grasshoppers and crickets par- 
ticularly) and other invertebrates such 
as spiders and centipedes. It also takes 


Table No. 1 


Sparrow Hawk Foods Analysis - Stomach Contents by Per Cent of Volume 
Be = RRR SNR STRESS RSI ATTN ETAT LTTE 


Locality F S £ ® 2 “ z 38 
= £35 & = a 
& 622: & ca = ZA 
Se 
Northwestern States 78.7 1 2.5 5.6 13.1 52 
North Central States 56.5 3 3.4 24.8 15.0 12 
Southwestern States 77.0 7.1 14.8 0 14 
Southeastern States 90.3 0 1.5 8.2 0 10 
Eastern States 66.6 0 0 16.7 16.7 3 
Eastern Canada 80.0 5.7 0 4.3 10.0 7 
Western Canada 79.5 0 0 4.0 4.1 21 
Empty stomachs -- -- --- --- --- == 
Over-all weighted 
averages 78.0 1.0 3.0 9.0 9.0 
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quite a few mice, a few small birds, 
small snakes. and lizards. Barrows (1. c.) 
states that “on the whole it is an ex- 
tremely beneficial bird and should be 
rigidly protected.” (Note: All hawks and 
owls are protected under the Conserva- 
tion Law in New York.) 

I have just had the privilege of ex- 
amining the stomach contents of 130 
sparrow hawks furnished by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior. They were part of a food- 
habits collection that has recently been 
sent to various biologists interested in 
the different species. This collection 
came from 20 of the United States and 
five provinces of Canada; certainly a 
wide coverage. (See Table I for sum- 
mary of findings.) 


These findings bear out those of 
previous studies showing the same rela- 
tive importance of the various foods. 

Further information under each of 
these categories is interesting and in- 
structive. The principal insects eaten 
listed in the order of their impor- 
tance were the following: Grasshoppers, 
crickets (including mole _ crickets), 
ground beetles, larvae of butterflies and 
moths, water beetles and dragonflies. The 
list of invertebrates other than insects 
arranged on the same basis were the 
following: Spiders, centipedes. The rep- 
tiles were represented by parts of several 
small lizards and two small garter 
snakes. 

It was impossible to identify the birds 
included as food because of their frag- 
mentation and the scarcity of diagnostic 
parts such as skulls or feet. They were 
always small birds (sparrow size or 
smaller). In several instances parts of 
skulls or feet were present and proved 
to be sparrows of some kind. The large 


Dimensions for nesting box 


number of pinfeathers in two instances 
indicated fledglings. 

The mammals were more varied, the 
most common being mice. The most 
important group was the voles, to which 
the meadow mouse belongs. The deer 
mice were next in number. The next 
most numerous group was the shrews, 
in which the common shrew outnumbered 
the short-tailed shrew. In one stomach 
the fragments were tentatively identified 
as pocket gopher. 

Internal parasites in the form of round- 
worms, probably Ascaridae, were found 
in eight of the 130 stomachs. These were 
thought to be directly related to the 
sparrow hawk and not to a prey species. 
One grasshopper found in a stomach 
from Indiana did contain a specimen of 
hairworm (Gordiacae) which was para- 
sitic to the grasshopper and not related 
to the sparrow hawk directly. 

One stomach was of particular interest 
because it contained parts of a small 
bird infected with fly larvae, and the 
gizzard of this small bird contained only 
a wad of cotton. I interpreted this to 
mean that the hawk had eaten a dead 
bird already infected with sizable fly 
larvae. The cotton found in the gizzard 
may have caused the death of the prey 
specimen. 

Our conclusion after this brief con- 
sideration of the sparrow hawk is that 
it is a very interesting and valuable 
species, deserving all the protection we 
can afford it, and one that would be 
worth observing more closely in the field. 

These small falcons readily accept nest 
boxes, even in close proximity to human 
dwellings. If you live near open fields 
and brush-covered areas which would 
provide the food it might prove most 
worth while to mount a nest box on 
top of a pole in your back yard. 


Nesting Box for Sparrow Hawk 

The sketch shows a nesting box de- 
signed to be attached to a pole or a 
tree. All dimensions are given. The 
material shown is 34” in thickness ex- 
cept for the back which is one inch 
to furnish greater strength. The bottom 
should be held in place with screws 
so that it can be removed for easy clean- 
ing. No outside perch is necessary for 
the sparrow hawk and the lack of such 
a perch reduces competition from other 
species of birds. 

This nest box should be placed from 
10 to 30 feet above the ground (the 
greater height is preferred) and the 
hole should face an open area to provide 
for ready and rapid approach. [ have 
known such boxes to be occupied by 
sparrow hawks when located upon tele- 
phone poles, poles in open fields, trees 
in the edge of woodlots and in gardens. 


“Don” Kingsbury retires 


Corydon D. Kingsbury, better known 
to his many friends and colleagues as 
“Don,” has retired from his post as 
Superintendent of State Forests in the 
Conservation Department after nearly 29 
years of service. 

“Don” came with the Department in 
1930 and served as District Forester in 
charge of District No. 6 at Lowville for 
more than 18 years. Early in 1949 he 
came to Albany to supervise the develop- 
ment and management of the highly 
successful State Reforestation program. 
Under his general supervision, more than 
325 million trees have been planted on 
some 600,000 acres of State Forest areas 
throughout the State. His efforts were 
instrumental in initiating and developing 
the Forest Inventory which, when com- 
pleted, will provide the necessary tech- 
nical information for sustained yield 
forest management on these areas. More 
recently he had much to do with the 
development and planning for the Youth 
Rehabilitation Camp Program, estab- 
lished in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Correction, for the rehabilitation 
of youthful offenders by assignment to 
conservation development work on State 
lands. 

“Don’s” early education was in the 
elementary and high schools of the 
Buffalo area and he received his B. S. 
degree in forestry from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1925. During World War I, he 
served in a combat unit in France for 
15 months, returning after the war to 
maintain an active interest in veterans’ 
affairs. During 1948 and 1949, “Don” 
was State Commander of the American 
Legien. 

The friendly and efficient attitude that 
“Don” always displayed will be missed 
by the Department people he worked 
with so long and by his many friends 
around the State. 
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O call aquatic plants “weeds” is 

to tar them with the same brush 

as the garden variety and cast 

them in the role of the villain in 
a watery melodrama. This is no more 
justifiable than claiming that aquatic 
plants never create nuisances and never 
should be removed. In fact, so much 
propaganda has been released in the mat- 
ter of “weed” control that, were it all be- 
lieved, we would see aquatic plants and 
algae as a dire threat to human health 
and happiness, not to mention the death 
knell to fishing. However, so far as the 
threat to fishing is concerned. there’s not 
enough information yet to make any valid 
evaluation. We think its high time to pre- 
sent something of the other side of the 
picture and to point out some of the func- 
tions served by vegetation in natural 
waters, as well as some dangers to the 
fisheries resources which might develop 
as a result of its removal. 

There are an increasing number of peo- 
ple who feel that even garden weeds serve 
a functional purpose in that the rapidly 
growing root systems penetrate and break 
up compacted soils, permitting greater 
percolation of rainfall into and through 
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What Price Plantless Water? 


by George Burdick, Senior Aquatic Biologist 


the ground. But a much stronger case can 
be built in support of the utility of aquat- 
ic plants. They serve as food and building 
material for the lowly muskrat and full 
course dinners for many ducks and other 
waterfowl. Formerly they were used for 
calking of old fashioned beer kegs and 
other water tight containers and the pa- 
pyrus base for the love letters of the 
ancient Egyptians. While these are only 
a few direct uses of water plants. there 
is little question that they serve import- 
ant purposes. 

Not the least of such purposes is the 
production of oxygen. In contrast to re- 
aeration, where the entrance of oxygen at 
the surface is relatively slow and diffu- 
sion downwards very gradual, production 
of oxygen by aquatic plants in sunlight 
is rapid and the depth at which the re- 
lease occurs is dependent only upon the 
degree of light penetration in the particu- 
lar body of water. In many lakes and 
ponds, surface aeration would be ade- 
quate to maintain oxygen-dependent 
species for only a short distance beneath 
the surface during midsummer periods 
were it not for the presence of vegetative 
growth. 
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Aquatic plants are important 
in the production of oxygen 











Beds of vegetation in shallow water re- 
duce wave action and currents which in 
mud-buttomed lakes and ponds would in- 
crease turbidity of the water. Photosyn- 
thetic activity of plants, both in shallow 
and deeper waters, raise the pH and 
precipitate sediment to clarify the water. 
The establishment of adequate areas of 
rooted vegetation in fertile waters pre- 
vents development of nuisance conditions 
from fibrous mats and green scums called 
algae. These may become so abundant 
that they pile up on the shores in wind- 
rows and produce odors that may be 
classified from “fishy” to “pigpen.” Some 
of the worst problem areas in this State 
are to be found where abundant beds of 
vegetation have been eliminated by rais- 
ing water levels. permitting a succession 
of algae “blooms” that reduce light pene- 
tration and prevent the re-establishment 
of rooted aquatics. 

Studies of fish food production on 
stream bottoms have shown that. other 
things being equal. increase occurs with 
increasing porosity of the bottom. In pro- 
gressive increase of porosity are bed rock, 
mud, gravel and rubble. Lakes and ponds 
are usually deficient in gravel or rubble 
areas, the bottom not infrequently being 
largely mud or softer muck. In this type 
of situation, aquatic larvae. worms and 
many burrowing forms are found. Stems 
and leaves of rooted vegetation form more 
solid substrata upon which diatoms, 
bacteria and protoza established them- 
selves and are foraged upon by those 
mayflies, dragonflies. caddis flies. dipter- 
ans and crustacea not as well adapted to 
life on a soft bottom. These regions con- 
stitute the “high porosity” area of lakes 
and ponds. The production of fish food 
organisms may average from four to six 
times the weight in similar. non-vegetated 
bottom. These are foraging grounds for 
large numbers of small fishes that find 
abundant and larger items of food in the 
area, as well as for larger predators for 
which they in turn serve as an article of 
diet. The margins provide many an ex- 
perienced fisherman with limit catches. A 
recent study has indicated that removal 
of such areas may result in a production 
bottleneck, with a reduced growth rate 
of those sizes and species which feed on 
the larger organisms that are most abund- 
ant in this type of location. 

In other words, the over-zealous remov- 
al of aquatic plants may break the food 
chain upon which the highly prized game 
fish depend. Beds of aquatic plants form 
cover for the smaller fishes, enabling 
more of them to escape their natural en- 
emies, the larger fishes. The larger fish 
inhabiting these areas are less susceptible 
to removal by angling, since the fisher- 
man is restricted to fishing holes in the 


bed, or the margins fronting on open 
water. This prevents removal of some of 
the larger individuals necessary in main- 
taining the proper balance between forage 
and game species, insuring more rapid 
growth and greater ultimate satisfaction 
to the fisherman. Such beds are also 
essential to the successful spawning of 
several species. 

Recommendations for removal of root- 
ed plants in farm ponds has led to a 
tendency to consider rooted aquatic vege- 
tation harmful to fish produetion in all 
waters. Forgotten is the fact that heavy 
fertilization is recommended for the pro- 
duction of another type of plant growth, 
algae, to form forage for plankton and 
other forms which serve as fish food. 
Farm ponds and waters open to public 
fishing are not analogous in respect to 
size, species present, the ability to con- 
trol the take, fishing pressure and species 
sought, or the desirability of fertilization. 
These differences make the general rec- 
ommendations for the removal of aquatic 
vegetation from farm ponds unsuitable 
or of doubtful applicability to bodies of 
water open to public fishing and other 
forms of recreation. 

The farm pond is a “made” pond, us- 
ually shallow and frequently less than 
one acre in area. Fishing is commonly 
practiced from shore and the only species 
present are those which have been intro- 
duced. The bottom must be impervious to 
water. therefore. it is usually mud or 
clay. Vegetation, which starts in shallow 
water and then gradually extends over the 
entire area would soon render it unfish- 
able, at least without a boat. If more than 
one species is introduced, maintaining a 
balance involves careful regulation of the 
number of each species present. Theoret- 
ically, the predator species must be suf- 
ficiently abundant and of proper size to 
hold down the forage species, which com- 
petes for the same type of food in certain 
size ranges. The forage species must be 
cropped for food when enough of them 
exceed the size taken by the predator. 
Uniform accessibility of both species for 
harvesting is important if this type of 
practice is intended. In this region it 
seems almost impossible to maintain the 
proper balance for any extended period 
of time and most farm ponds are out of 
balance and unproductive of satisfactorily 
sized fish within a few years of their con- 
struction and stocking. 

Aquatic “weed” control publicity 
makes much of the recommendations in- 
tended to apply to farm ponds and. by 
implication, suggest that larger bodies 
of water will have better fishing. main- 
tain their balance longer if such “weeds” 
are removed. It is true that some weedy 
lakes are out of balance, with stunting 


occurring in some species, but there are 
many more bodies of water where vegeta- 
tion is abundant, where the natural bal- 
ance is excellent, and which furnish some 
of the best fishing in this State. Moreover, 
there are many natural bodies of water 
where vegetation is either deficient or 
absent. A number of these are so badly 
out of balance, that the fish are stunted 
and fishing poor. On the other hand, 
some of the larger bodies of water stay 
in fair balance, even though vegetation 
is deficient. This may be due to the fact 
that equalized fishing pressure is less 
likely to be applied in larger bodies of 
water. 

Man himself, by constantly seeking 
large fish of the game or predator species, 
ignoring the pan species, contributes 
significantly to the disbalance of waters 
where the fishing pressure is very heavy. 

Unfortunately, the removal of large 
amounts of vegetation from a water us- 
ually results in almost immediate im- 
provement in the fishing. The increase in 
take has no relationship to an increase 
in the number of fishes present, but is 
correlated with increased accessibility 
due to removal of the protection previous- 
ly given by the vegetation. 

A true evaluation of the over-all effect 
of removal of extensive areas of rooted 
plants could be made only after main- 
tenance of this condition for a number of 
years. If, as seems possible, it were to re- 
sult in stunting due to competition for a 
reduced food supply among comparable 
size ranges with a reduction in the weight 
of the standing crop, it might be extreme- 
ly difficult or almost impossible to rectify 
the situation. 

It is this possibility which causes a 
hiologist to seriously question the desir- 
ability of removal of any great quantity 
of vegetation in any body of water which 
is producing even fair fishing under pres- 
ent conditions. Not only is there danger 
of overfishing the predator species, but 
the gross production of fish food in the 
water will be lessened and the poundage 
and sizes of fish which can be maintained 
per acre may be significantly altered. 

The problem of excessive plant growth 
is basically one of excessive fertility. Run- 
off from agricultural lands, effluent from 
sewage disposal plants and seepage from 
septic tanks and cesspools near the mar- 
gin of receational waters add to the 
problem. Destruction of the end product 
of this fertility does not attack the basic 
problem in any way, especially when the 
plants are not removed from the water. 
If utilization by rooted vegetation is pre- 
vented. the fertility will generally con- 
tribute to the production of algae, micro- 
scopic and non-rooted smaller plants, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Problems 


by Anthony S. Taormina, 


District Game Manager 


URROUNDED by waters of the 
Seneca River in Cayuga County. 
near Port Byron, the Howland 
Island Game Management Area is 
a drumlin-dotted, pond-sprinkled island 
of woods, fields and marshes. Its 3.000- 
plus-acres area is a valuable asset to 
sportsmen and conservationists, abound- 
ing with wildlife and dedicated to 
multiple use management. 

The Island was purchased in 1931 as 
a wildlife refuge and in the early °30’s, 
a Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
was located there. Under the C.C.C. 
program a fine series of wildlife ponds 
were developed. In the early °40’s, a 
game farm was established on the Island 
for the propagation of ring-necked 
pheasants but the operation has since 
been changed to a unique waterfowl 
rearing program in an attempt to estab- 
lish local nesting populations of certain 
species of wild ducks that do not nor- 
mally nest in New York; namely, pin- 
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and Products 


of Howland Island 


tails, gadwalls, redheads and canvas- 
backs. The Island also supports one of 
the finest breeding Canada goose flocks 
in the East, gradually increased over the 
years from selected and controlled stock. 

In order to protect these valuable 
flocks of waterfowl, the area is main- 
tained as a refuge. It’s not an easy 
matter. First of all, in the 14 marsh- 
ponds, the muskrats become so numerous 
that they “eat out” the aquatic vegeta- 
tion, important as food and cover for the 
waterfowl. And, as farm pond owners 
are well aware, they do considerable 
damage to the earthen dikes and dams 
by burrowing. Consequently, it is nec- 
essary to reduce their numbers to 
manageable levels by trapping with the 
pelt income going to the Conservation 
Fund. Beaver, too, become a problem 
when they insist on plugging the culverts 
to manipulate water levels to suit them- 
selves. Moreover, in order to protect the 
concentrations of wingclipped waterfowl, 
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An archer weighs in his deer 
at the Game Management check 
station at Howland Island 


it is necessary to control such predators 
as the great-horned owl, raccoon and fox 
that converge on the area to capitalize 
on the “sitting duck” dinners. 

Deer make exceptional use of the 
refuge and concentrate there by the 
hundreds, consuming tremendous quan- 
tities of browse and reproducing so 
rapidly they soon exceed the limits of 
their natural food supply. In recent 
years, the herd has been controlled by 


public hunting. Unfortunately, many 
more want to hunt than can safely 
participate, when firearms are used. 


After several years of experimentation, 
it was decided in 1955 to limit the hunt- 
ing to archery. Now, three times as many 
archers as gunners can hunt safely with 
a three-fold increase in recreational 
opportunity. Also, archers are not yet 
so numerous that control by a permit 
system is necessary, thereby freeing the 
field staff of five to six weeks of permit 
station duty. 
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The muskrat, our No. 1 fur-bearer, represents 
both a headache and a harvest at the Island 


Surprisingly enough, even wild water- 
fowl, which at times concentrate on the 
refuge, become a problem. Wild drakes 
harass the wing-clipped hens creating 
productivity problems as well as interest- 
ing but unwanted hybrids. During the 
Winter, while feeding the Howland 
Island flocks, it is sometimes necessary 
to feed expensive medicated and fortified 
grain products to as many as 2,000 free- 
loading wild blacks and mallards. 


Brooder house and waterfowl rear- 
ing ponds make picturesque scene 


The past year saw more than 600 
ducks released to the flyway, reared from 
the controlled flocks—not to mention 
several hundreds raised on the area by 
wild birds. This year, some 30 broods 
of Canada geese have been recorded and 
they will be free to move into the flyway 
this Fall. 

Along with wildlife production, an 
extensive farming program produces 
more than 200 tons of grain annually. 











This is used for feeding at the Island 
and for several other game farms in 
the State. To improve this farming opera- 
tion, a model soil conservation program 
is being developed in co-operation with 
the Cayuga County Soil Conservation 
District. 

Another crop raised on the Island is 
forest products and last year $11,000 
accrued to the Conservation Fund from 
the sale of 594,000 board feet of over- 
mature timber, 140 cords of cottonwood 
pulp that had been growing on the pond 
dikes and several hundreds of locust 
posts. This was in addition to lumber 
and post products harvested for Depart- 
ment use. Good forestry is usually good 
wildlife management, too, and in order 
that new forest reproduction shall be 
adequate for forestry products and for 
good wildlife food and cover, the deer 
herd on the Island has to be maintained 
at a reasonable level lest it destroy the 
vegetative cover it depends upon. 

The waterfowl ponds have their own 
peculiar problems and __ periodically, 
when the pond soil and water chemistry 
changes detrimentally, they have to be 
drained and treated. Even here there are 
some advantages. Bait minnows are sal- 
vaged and sold to bait dealers, and 
the duckling and gosling-eating snapping 
turtle population is reduced (some of 
these go to the Syracuse Medical School 
and contribute to embryological studies) . 
muskrat-damaged dikes are repaired and 
the dried pond bottoms sowed to crops 
of millet and buckwheat to rehabilitate 
them and to furnish even more food to 
the flocks of ever-hungry waterfowl. 

From a conservation education point 
of view, there are fewer more interesting 
places to observe the many species of 
wild waterfowl, shorebirds, songbirds and 
native species of upland game and birds 
and do your shooting with binoculars 
and camera. Many folks combine a trip to 
the Island with one to the Federal Monte- 
zuma Wildlife Refuge only six miles to 
the south. In conjunction with the Onon- 
daga and Cayuga Counties Boy Scout 
councils there is supervised camping in 
one of the old C.C.C. buildings that has 
been converted to a lodge. 

The Department is proud of Howland 
Island and its many faceted operation, 
and you, the stockholders in the public 
lands of New York State, are invited to 
collect some of your dividends by pay- 
ing it a visit. After you have watched 
the waterfowl and other wildlife along 
the road you will want to park your car 
and hike the nature trail to Locust Look- 
out where, from a sheltered vantage 
point on top of a narrow drumlin, you 
may quietly observe the splendid pano- 
rama of Nature and the wild creatures 
that share this earth with us. 
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Lake Eaton 
(Clear Pond) 


Location 


Northeast Hamilton County off Route 
10, several miles northwest of Village 


of Long Lake 


General 

State Public Campsite on Lake 
Tourist accommodations available at 
nearby Village of Long Lake 


Physical Features 
Area: 576 acres 
Maximum Depth: 54 feet 
Elevation: 1,720 feet 


Chemical characteristics 
pH: Surface—alkaline 
depths—acid 
Oxygen: Satisfactory -for fish life at 
all depths 


Fish Present 

Landlocked Salmon (occasional) 
Lake Trout 

Common Whitefish 

Cisco or Lake Herring 

Yellow Perch 

Sunfish 

Vinnows 

Suckers 


Long Lake 


Location 


Northeast Hamilton County along 
Routes 10 and 28N at Village of Long 
Lake 


General 
Tourist accommodations available 
Boat and seaplane service available 


State Public Campsite at nearby Lake 
Eaton 


Physical Features 


Area: 3.930 surface acres 
Vaximum Depth: 45 feet 
Elevation: 1,630 feet 
Maximum Length: 


Approximately 15 miles long 
Maximum Width: 
Approximately ] mile wide 


Chemical characteristics 


PH: Acid 
Oxygen: Low in deeper waters 
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Fish Present 

Brook Trout (occasional) 

Smallmouth Black Bass 

Largemouth Black Bass 
(recent introduction) 

Common Whitefish 

Vorthern Pike 

Yellow Perch 

Brown Bullhead 

Sunfish 

Minnows 

Suckers 


South Pond 


Location 
(See map) 


Physical Features 
Area: 435 acres 
Maximum Depth: 54 feet 
Elevation: 1,766 


Chemical Characteristics 

pH: Acid 

Oxygen: Marginal in deepest waters 
Transparency: Clear 


Fish Present 

Lake Trout 

Brook Trout 

Round Whitefish 

Common Whitefish 

Brown Bullhead 

Yellow Perch (unfortunate recent 
introduction) 

Suckers 

Minnows 


Hunting in Vicinity 
Deer 

Bear 

Grouse 

Snowshoe Rabbit 
Bobcat 

Coyote 


Furbearers in Vicinity 
Beaver 

Otter 

Vink 

Fisher 

Raccoon 

Vuskrat 


—R. G ZILLIox, 
District Fisheries Manager 
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Noble H. Harpp accepts 
award from Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson 


Award for Harpp 


Noble H. Harpp, Warrensburg, has 
recently been cited for outstanding per- 
formance of his duties while employed 
on the White Pine Blister Rust Control 
Program in New York State during the 
past 35 years. 

The award was presented by the 
Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at ceremonies held at Wash- 
ington, D.C. on May 26. 1959. 

Mr. Harpp started his work on Blister 
Rust Control in 1919. while employed 
by the New York State Conservation 
Commission. In 1922. under the State- 
Federal co-operative control program, 
he was appointed to the position of 
District Leader in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. During his long service 
in this capacity, he has represented the 
State Forester and the Superintendent of 
Forest Pest Control in many assignments 
on forest pest control and_ general 
forestry problems throughout the State 
of New York. 

His contributions to forest conserva- 
tion are clearly outlined in a letter from 
the Division of Lands and Forests to 
the Chief of the Forest 
October. 1958: 

“Mr. Harpp was a key figure in the 
development of forestry in the eastern 
Adirondack region—particularly during 
the formative years of farm forestry. 
From 1940-1946, Mr. Harpp did more 
than any single individual to stimulate 
local interest in the proper management 
of white pine stands and in the develop- 
ment of better markets and improved 
marketing methods for white pine 
timber.” 


Service in 
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by Albert T. Davis, 
Forest Surveyor* 





his manuscript: 


coming issue.—Editor 


“Al” Davis, soon to retire after 43 years of service with 
the Conservation Department, wrote the accompanying 
article “on the weekend at the Davis camp on Goodenow 
Flow.” As he said further, in a note, that accompanied 


“As I was writing it, | was reminded that it is about where I came in, 
In the Summer of 1918, 1 was engaged in making surveys of the islands in 
Lake George when I went into military service.” 

Mr. Davis, in addition to being in charge of the Lake George survey, 
has been chief land surveyor for the Division of Lands and Forests for 
many years and knows the Adirondacks and the problems connected with 
its land subdivisions as few men, if any, have ever known them. We hope 
to have a more adequate account of his career in State service in a forth- 


Shoreline Survey of Lake George 


The Beauly of One of New York’s Finest Lakes 


Acquires New Legal Safeguards 


AKE GEORGE, which has 
justly called “The Queen of 
American Lakes” because of its 
clear, mountain-framed, 32-mile 

expanse of dark-blue waters, has a new 
claim to fame—it is now one of the 
world’s most accurately surveyed bodies 
of water. An aerial survey of the shore- 
line has been recently completed for the 
State of New York by the engineering 
firm of Lockwood, Kessler and Bartlett, 
Inc., of Syosset, L. I. 

To what circumstance does Lake 
George owe the honor of this intensive 
scrutiny? Specifically, let us say, to 
Chapter 805 of the Laws of 1957, which 
authorized and directed the Conservation 
Department to make a survey of the 
shoreline of Lake George indicating 
thereon the mean low water and the 
extent to which any structure extends 
beyond mean low water line. 

Four hundred individual sheet maps 
ranging in size from 24x36 inches up- 
ward to 30x60 inches were required to 
show the entire shoreline and the islands 
on a scale of one inch to fifty feet. It is 
quite apparent that at that scale, the 
sinuosities of the shoreline as it appeared 
on the day of the flight with its relation- 
ship to all structures along it are shown 
in great detail; in fact, to an accuracy 


been 





*Suggestions regarding the preparation of this 
article, and certain factual contributions of value, 
were furnished by Mr. Eckhouse of Robert D. Eck 
house and Associates, 1125 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 
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of one foot. In addition to the four hun- 
dred maps now filed in the Conservation 
Department, a mosaic of the entire lake 
was made on the scale of one inch to 
2,500 feet. It is 78 inches long by 18 
inches wide. This mosaic is a wonderful 
showpiece and well worth the $48 for 
which we understand it can be pur- 
chased, mounted on cloth from the Syos- 
set office of Lockwood, Kessler and Bart- 
lett. 

The survey, as stated, has been made 
with a very high degree of accuracy and 
for a definite purpose which will be 
referred to later. Without going into 
great detail, it should be pointed out that 
the cartographer does not simply trace 
an aerial photograph and thereby have 
an accurate map. To make accurate 
maps, the ground control is of supreme 
importance. Each aerial photo must have 
two control points, accurately located on 
it, for horizontal and vertical control. 
The horizontal control points were estab- 
lished by triangulation and tied in io the 
state system of "plane co-ordinates. The 
distances were measured with a new 
electronic surveying device. This revo- 
lutionary, distance-measuring mechanism 
is called a tellurometer, which measures 
distance by use of microwaves similar to 
the familiar radar method. The vertical 
control points were established by direct 
line of levels of the third order accuracy 
from known United States Geological 
Survey bench marks. In the course of 


this, 160 permanent intermediate bench 
marks were established, at intervals not 
greater than one-half mile, thus making 
available for future use the possibility of 
quickly determining the elevation of the 
surface of ground at mean low water 
line anywhere around the entire shore- 
line. 

The survey engineers took eight 
months to establish the control points, 
due, in part, to the rigor of Lake George 
Winter weather. It took three days to 
make the flights to get the pictures, 
which incidentally, cannot be taken any- 
time if accuracy is required. The leaves 
must be off the trees so that the ground 
can be seen and anything more than a 
trace of snow is undesirable. With the 
flight pictures made and the control 
points established thereon, the maps 
were plotted. This important phase of 
the survey contract required another six 
months. 

In the process known as photogram- 
metry, aerial photos are placed in a spe- 
cial optical instrument which projects a 
three-dimensional image. Skilled tech- 
nicians can then actually “trace along 
the ground” to make their maps. This 
being so, it is a simple matter to trace 
in anything on the ground such as a 
building or a pier. Anything extending 
into the lake even a few feet, such as 
boathouses, wharves, docks and jetties, 
can be plotted with great precision. The 
maps show topography with two-foot con- 
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tour intervals at the scale of one inch to 
50 feet. By use of this aerial survey, very 
substantial savings in time and man- 
power were effected, although the 
Department still has a sizeable and con- 
tinuous job to do in checking the position 
of individual structures with respect to 
mean low water line. 

Structures erected after the flight date 
of the photo will be quickly determined. 
This will also be true in regard to any 
change in the shoreline made either by 
man or Nature. Fills or excavations will 
be quickly discernible as a result of 
these maps. 

In this, New York’s Year of History, 
it is interesting to note that this is not 
the first time that Lake George has been 
surveyed. It has not attained fame simply 
because of its scenic beauty. Before the 
advent of white men, it was an important 
route of travel for the Indian tribes, the 
Hurons and Algonquins on the north 
and the Mohawks on the south, the 
imaginary boundary line between them 
being some distancé norxih of Lake 
George at Split Rock on Lake Cham- 
plain. The war parties met and fought 
in these waters. Its strategic location as 
a route of travel before the construction 
of highways, made it an area vital to the 
occupancy, control and ownership of the 
Province of New York. The battles fought 
here in the French and Indian War were 
important in the part they played in 
deciding the ownership of a continent. It 
was at this time that the name by which 
it was known for a hundred years was 
changed from “Lac du St. Sacrement” 
to Lake George in honor of King George 
IL. 

Then again, in our own Revolu- 
tionary War, it played an important role 


as an invasion route for the British 
armies. From Ticonderoga southerly, 


Lake George provided an auxiliary route 
in the plan to divide the Colonies. which 
had to be defended. In that decade, by 
the order of Major General Tryon, Gov- 
ernor of the Province. a map of the 
Province of New York was made to show 
existing land grants. It would have been 
important for military purposes because 
the lake is shown with accuracy. It is 
known as Sauthier’s Map and was pub- 
lished in England in 1779. Apparently, 
the British at that time still intended to 
win the war. 

In 1793, Colonel Robert Cochran made 
a map of the entire lake on a scale of 
two inches to the mile. It is accurate for 
the period when it was made, consider- 
ing there was no tellurometer or elec- 
tronic equipment, in fact, no engineer’s 
transit. In 1793, by far the greater part 
of the uplands bordering Lake George 
belonged to the State and laws were 
enacted to promote the sale of unap- 


propriated State lands in an effort to 
encourage the development of the coun- 
try. The lands bordering the lake were 
eventually sold but their rugged terrain 
made them unsuitable for farms. And so 
for a hundred years after the Revolu- 
tionary War, the rugged shore remained 
practically unchanged, much the same 
as when first seen by Father Isaac Jogues 
in 1646. 

It was not long to remain so. The con- 
struction of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad, with its branch into Lake 
George (the last passenger train ran 
into Lake George over this line on Janu- 
ary 10, 1958), and soon after, the advent 
of the automobile, made the lake easily 
accessible from large centers of popu- 
lation. The once vacant shores, except 





the riparian rights of the upland owners, 
the type and extent of structures extend- 
ing into the lake to points beyond mean 
low water line. 

Following the advice of the Attorney 
General, the elevation of mean low water 
was determined on the basis of the daily 
readings recorded at the Rogers Rock 
gage maintained by the U. S. Geological 
Survey (this gage is located about a 
mile north of the actual “Rock” on 
Stones Bay in the hamlet of Baldwin) 
for the forty-year period ending in May, 
1957. It was found to be at the reading 
1.81 feet, equivalent to 317.74 feet above 
sea level. 

The Conservation Department has 
surveyors presently engaged in locating 
and plotting on the survey maps the 





This instrument, a tellurometer, makes map-making easier, 
more accurate — it measures distances electronically 


the part owned by the State, are dotted 
with camps, boathouses and docks. The 
State, which owns approximately 20 
miles of upland shoreline, practically all 
the islands and all the lands under mean 
low water, has an obligation to the 
people to try and preserve its scenic 
beauty. 

With that purpose in mind, the Legis- 
lature enacted Chapter 805, of the Laws 
of 1957. authorizing the survey of the 
shoreline, the first and basic part of 
which has now been completed. As ex- 
plained, the survey is necessary in order 
to inventory the existing structures and 
make plans to regulate, consistent with 


mean low water line showing its relation- 
ship to all structures extending into the 
lake. The property lines are located and 
plotted, together with the name of the 
upland owner and the reference to the 
number and page where the deed is 
filed. The map and an individual di- 
mension sketch, copy of the owner’s deed 
and report describing the type of struc- 
ture. are being submitted to the Board 
of Commissioners of the Land Office 
(often referred to as the Land Board) 
for their action. 

There are now three laws on the stat- 
ute books which have to be considered 
and understood by the upland or shore 
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Camping, boating and fishing are Lake George attractions 


owner who proposes to build a new dock, 
or to alter, maintain or rebuild an exist- 
ing one: First there is Chapter 805, Laws 
of 1957, which authorized the survey. Any 
permanent structure, such as a dock sup- 
ported on log or timber crib piers filled 
with stone, which from this survey is 
found extending into the lake beyond 
mean low water line, is on State Land, 
legally or illegally. If no record exists 
to show that the owner has an easement 
from the Land Board, granting him the 
right to occupy State land with such a 
structure, he will be so notified. Upon 
such notification, the owner has a period 
of six months in which to apply to the 
Land Board for a grant or easement to 
continue this occupancy. The issuance of 
any such grant, lease, easement, license 
or permit shall be on such terms and 
conditions, including consideration, as 
the Board may determine. If the owner 
does not make such application within 
the specified time, he is immediately lia- 
ble for trespass on State land and the 
Board can institute proceedings for tres- 


pass as authorized by Section 8 of the 
Public Lands Law. However, when the 
owner having received notice does sub- 
mit his application to the Land Board 
for an easement to continue to occupy 
the State land for the existing dock, the 
Board cannot grant the easement until 
the Conservation Commissioner advises 
the Board, in writing, that its continued 
maintenance will not be a hazard to 
navigation. Navigation in this instance 
must take into consideration the opera- 
tion of small boats, not necessarily used 
for commercial purposes. 

Secondly, we have the well-known pro- 
visions of Sections 31 and 32 of the Gen- 
eral Navigation Law, which are in effect 
in regard to such activities as dock con- 
struction, fill, or erection of other struc- 
tures in all navigable waters of the State. 
Such activities can be undertaken only 
after submission of plans accompanied 
by an application seeking the approval 
of the Superintendent of Public Works. 
In connection with such approval, the 
Board of Commissioners of the Land 





Lake George at the Narrows 
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Office can issue grants or easements to 
occupy the land under water to the adja- 
cent upland owner following proper 
application and approval. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Works can make any 
provisions as in his judgment are neces- 
sary for the safety of navigation. 

But. now, so far as Lake George is 
concerned, something new has_ been 
added by Chapter 804 of the Laws of 
1957, which became Section 15, para- 
graph 2 of the Public Lands Law. To 
state the requirement of this law briefly: 
The Superintendent of Public Works 
cannot issue a permit nor can the Board 
of Commissioners of the Land Office 
grant an easement to occupy any lands 
under water at Lake George until the 
Conservation Department prior to the 
issuance of such grant, has advised the 
Board that if made, it will not (1) result 
in a hazard to navigation; (2) impair 
the scenic beauty of Lake George; or 
(3) otherwise interfere with the use and 
enjoyment of Lake George and its fa- 
cilities by the people of the State. 

To assist the Department in making 
such determinations public hearings may 
be held. 

In summary, then, the upland owner 
of property on Lake George should not 
be unduly alarmed. He should merely 
comply with the new law when consider- 
ing any structure extending into the 
water. Present occupants of State lands 
under water will be given an opportunity 
to validate their occupancy when an ap- 
plication is made and approved under 
such terms, conditions and consideration 
as the Land Board may determine, and 
with the recommendation of the Con- 
servation Department. 
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Long Island State Parks 





Newly-developed West 
end development at 
Jones Beach State Park 


by Chester R. Blakelock, Executive Secretary, 


LMOST half of the total annual 
attendance at all New York 

State Parks is accounted for by 

the fourteen and one half mil- 

lion people who visit the Long Island 
State parks in the counties of Nassau 


and Suffolk. 


Jones Beach State Park 


Most famous of all is Jones Beach 
State Park which will celebrate its 30th 
anniversary this year. Annually, more 
than ten million people play and swim at 
this beautiful seashore park on Long 
Island’s south shore. In fact, so heavily 
used is this facility that Commissioner 
Robert Moses, President of the Long 
Island State Park Commission, has re- 


Long Island State Park Commission 


cently stated that “with the enormous 
increase in population of Nassau and 
Suffolk counties, Jones Beach State Park 
after 30 years of popular usage is burst- 
ing at the seams.” 

To relieve this pressure of heavy at- 
tendance, a new West End bathing area 
was opened this year with a 2.000-car 
parking field, a widened beach and a 
combination bathhouse, refreshment and 
first aid building. This new West End de- 
velopment is located at the terminus of 
the Meadowbrook Causeway, the wester- 
ly entrance to the Park. This new facility 
raises the total one-time parking capacity 
of the Park to approximately 22.000 cars 
and will go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing Summer traffic tie-ups and blockades 
caused by lack of parking space on peak 
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days. Additional facilities, however, will 
be needed to keep up with demands and 
these are being planned. Since Jones 
Beach was first opened on August 4, 
1929. many improvements and additional 
facilities have been made but always fol- 
lowing the general plan and scope of the 
Park as originally conceived. One of the 
new facilities is the Marine Theatre 
where hundreds of thousands enjoy spec- 
tacular musical shows throughout the 
Summer season. 

The recently completed widening of 
the Ocean Parkway connects Jones 
Beach and Captree State Park, 15 miles 
to the east, by way of a modern divided 
four-lane roadway. The charter and open 
boats based at Captree and the public 
fishing piers nearby at Fire Island Inlet 
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JONES BEACH 


attract fishermen throughout the year. 
Now being designed is a new bridge 
extending the Captree Causeway across 
Fire Island Inlet to Fire Island State 
Park with its five miles of unexcelled 
ocean beach. Fire Island State Park is 
now reached by passenger ferries from 
Captree State Park and by private boats 
which tie up in two large boat basins 
provided for this purpose. 


Sunken Meadow State Park 


The second most important park in this 
region is Sunken Meadow State Park on 
Long Island’s north shore in the Town of 
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Smithtown, western Suffolk County. In 
anticipation of larger numbers of visitors 
resulting from easier access by way of 
the new Sunken Meadow State Parkway 
opened in 1957, Sunken Meadow State 
Park has been enlarged during the past 
year from 520 acres to 1,232 acres with 
over 12,000 feet of beach frontage on 
Long Island Sound. Since the opening 
of the parkway, attendance at Sunken 
Meadow has already more than doubled. 


Unlike other north shore beaches, 


that at Sunken Meadow is not gravelly 
but has clean seaside sand. 

The original boardwalk here has been 
quadrupled in length to over 4.000 feet 


@ STATE Park 


and parking fields have been enlarged to 
provide for 7,000 cars. A new refresh- 
ment building and enlarged beach was 
opened this year on Memorial Day. Addi- 
tional facilities under construction at 
Sunken Meadow include a new picnic 
area refreshment building, game areas, 
paths, fencing and landscaping. Plans 
are being developed for the future con- 
struction of a golf course and additional 
picnicking and beach facilities. Because 
of the absence of a State park on the 
Sound in Nassau County, the expanded 
Sunken Meadow State Park is expected 
to attract crowds second only to those 
of Jones Beach. 


Bathing beach at 
Wildwood State Park 
on Long Island Sound 
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A green on one of the five, 18-hole golf courses at Bethpage State Park 


Wildwood, Hither Hills and 
Montauk Point State Parks 


Other Long Island State parks with 
beach facilities out from the city are 
Wildwood State Park on Long Island 
Sound in the Town of Riverhead, Orient 
Beach State Park on Gardiner’s Bay and 
Hither Hills State Park on the ocean 
near Montauk Point. At Wildwood and 
Hither Hills campsites are available for 
periods of stay up to two weeks. On the 
easterly tip of Long Island. 132 miles 


from New York City, is Montauk Point 
State Park with its unique scenic attrac- 
tions and the historic Montauk Light- 
house built in 1795. There is no bathing 
at the Point but surf fishing is a popular 
activity throughout the Summer months. 


Valley Stream, Hempstead Lake, 
Bethpage and Belmont Lake 
State Parks 


Inland parks include Valley Stream, 
Hempstead Lake, Bethpage and Belmont 


Belmont Lake State Park 


Lake State parks. These parks are popu- 
lar for picnicking and at Bethpage State 
Park there are five, 18-hole golf courses, 
tennis courts, bridle paths and a large 
clubhouse. All five courses at Bethpage 
are challengingly hilly, with  well- 
groomed fairways and greens on a pat 
with any championship eourse in the 
country. Bethpage Park is operated as a 
self-supporting project by the Bethpage 
Park Authority which consists of the 
members of the Long Island State Park 
Commission. 


Heckscher State Park 


On the south shore at East Islip, 1,500- 
acre Heckscher State Park features bath- 
ing beaches on the Great South Bay and 
extensive picnic areas. This year the first 
section of the Heckscher State Parkway 
was placed under construction and con- 
struction on the second section of this 
parkway is expected to get under way 
early next year. When completed, this 
parkway will bring millions more visitors 
to Heckscher because for the first tim: 
it will be easily accessible from all parts 
of western Long Island and New York 
City served by the State and City park- 
way order to accommodate 
these additional visitors plans are being 
made for a new beach area, small boat 
launching ramps, new refreshment build- 
ings and expanded picnicking facilities. 


system. In 


Bayard Cutting Arboretum 


The newest State park on Long Island 
is the Bayard Cutting Arboretum located 
in the Great River section of East Islip 
near Heckscher State Park. The Arbore- 
tum was a gift to the State of New York 
by Olivia B. James and her mother, Mrs. 
W. Bayard Cutting, to bring about a 
greater appreciation and understanding 
of the importance of informal planting 
and to serve as a place of rest and 
pleasure for those who delight in outdoor 
beauty. The Arboretum contains many 
foreign fir, spruce and other coniferous 
evergreens. some of which are the only 
growing specimens to be found in this 
section of the country. There are no 
facilities for picnicking or active sports 
at the Arboretum but these are provided 
at nearby Heckscher State Park. 

Long Island State parks provide an 
unexcelled diversity of outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities for the citizens of this 
and nearby states. These parks and the 
130 miles of State parkways under the 
jurisdiction of the Long Island State 
Park Commission have been one of the 
most important factors in the develop- 
ment of Long Island and in making it 
a more attractive and enjoyable place 
for its growing population to live and 
work. 
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HE several stages in the life 

history of most fishes are accom- 

panied by pronounced changes in 

structure so that it is difficult to 
identify many common species, particu- 
larly the very young. The stages passed 
through within the eggs are termed em- 
bryonic until the moment of hatching or 
birth. After hatching, the young are 
termed larvae or in common parlance, 
fry. In the pro-larval stage the yolk sac 
serves as a source of nourishment. Post- 
larvae have lost the yolk sac but still are 
much different in body shape than the 
next or juvenile stage. Sume like the 
salmon or trout pass directly from a 
pro-larval form to a juvenile which can 
easily be recognized as a trout. They are 
sometimes called alevins. 

During the first year and after the 
larval stage, they are often called young- 
of-the-year. Again, at the stage when 
fish, particularly trout, are two to three 
inches long, they are called fingerlings. 
Juveniles are similar to adults except 
that they are not sexually mature. 

The embryonic and larval stages are 
often very critical to the survival of a 
given year class of a species. Many are 
sensitive to undue temperature changes, 
especially a sharp reduction, and to sil- 
tation. The latter, if pronounced, may 
bury and suffocate young fish. 

Destruction of, or changes in, spawn- 
ing habitat caused by building dams, 
filling lakes and ponds to develop cottage 
sites, bulldozing and dredging in streams 
for so-called channel improvement, road 
building and domestic and industrial 
pollution have greatly affected our fish 
populations and usually are most criti- 
cal in their action on embryo, larvae and 
young-of-the-year. 


The Pike Family 


The members of the pike family 
(Esocidae) are well-known game fishes 
in New York State. Three species, the 
northern pike, Esox lucius, muskalonge 
Esox masquinongy, and chain pickerel, 
Esox niger, reach a weight of 5 pounds 
or more while the fourth, the grass 
pickerel, Esox americanus, is a small 
form which rarely exceeds 14 inches in 
length. All prefer quiet weedy areas 
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Some Young Fresh-Water Fishes 
of New York 


by Edward C. Raney, 


Professor of Zoology and Fishery Biology, 
Dept. of Conservation, Cornell University 


where they lie quietly in wait for prey 
which consists largely of fishes. 

The pike. pickerel and muskalonge 
spawn in the Spring, usually shortly 
after the ice goes out and utilize the 
marshy marginal areas of lakes or ponds 
but often venture over submerged mead- 
ows or into small creeks. No nest is 
prepared; the eggs are broadcast as 
single females are accompanied by one 
or several males. The eggs and milt are 
ejected at intervals, the process being 
accomplished by a sudden lashing of 
the caudal fin. Quite often two species 
such as the northern pike and the chain 
pickerel may spawn in the same area 
at the same time and occasional hybrids 
are formed. These hybrids have inter- 
mediate body characters which enable a 
careful observer to identify them. Hybrids 
between the muskalonge and northern 
pike are known and the hybrid combina- 
tion chain pickerel x grass pickerel, is 
common in certain areas. 

The eggs are non-adhesive and lie on 
the botton until hatched. The newly- 
hatched larvae live on their egg yolks 
for a time during which they hold onto 
vegetation by means of a sticky sub- 
stance on the snout or lie on their side 
on the bottom. Incubation time is de- 
pendent on water temperature, being 
longer at colder temperatures. No paren- 
tal care is practiced and the adults soon 
make their way back to deeper waters. 

The young of the pike family are 
marked by longitudinal light and dark 
horizontal stripes and the snout is short. 
When two inches or so in length, the 
color consists of oblique dark and light 
bars and the snout begins to elongate 
to form the duck-bill of the adult. In 
most species the typical adult coloration 
is assumed at the end of the first year 
of life. 

The young feed on minute crustaceans 
and insect larvae but when about 14 inch 
long they begin to take small fishes and 
larger invertebrates. 


Chain Pickerel 


The chain pickerel is found in eastern 
New York including the Finger Lakes 
region and although its range includes 
New England and northeastern Canada, 


it is scarce or absent in the Adirondack 
area. It prefers warmer water than its 
more northern relative, the northern pike. 
The chain pickerel spawns in the Spring, 
usually in March and April when the 
water temperature is 48° F. or more. 

Most spawning chain pickerel are 12 
inches or more in length. Maximum size 
is about seven pounds although speci- 
mens of this size are rare. Females 
12 and 13 inches long lay 6,000 to 7,100 
eggs. 

The eggs are non-adhesive and rest 
on the bottom. Each egg is about 2 mm. 
in diameter. They hatch in 6 to 12 days; 
the longer period in the colder water. 
Newly-hatched larvae are 6 mm. long 
and have an oval yolk sac. They lie on 
their sides or attach themselves by the 
tips of the their snouts to vegetation. 
After they lose the yolk sac in six 
to eight days, the mouth opens and the 
tiny pickerel lie quietly among the 
vegetation from whence it darts out to 
grasp small animals, such as Daphnia, 
which come within range. At this stage 
the snout is short but as the young 
increase in size the snout elongates, 
taking the shape of a duck’s bill. At 
this stage they eat fishes, crayfishes and 
larger invertebrates. The basic color 
pattern when two to three inches long 
is a light mid-dorsal stripe, separating 
dark stripes on the upper and lower side. 
When four to five inches long, they are 
marked by oblique dark and light bars 
on the side. When almost a year old 
they assume the typical adult coloration 
of dark chain-like markings on a light 
background. 


Grass Pickerel 


The grass pickerel also known as mud, 
bulldog and redfin pickerel, is a small 
species, represented by two subspecies 
in New York. One type is found from 
the upper St. Lawrence River westward 
along the shore and in tributaries of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. The eastern 
subspecies is found from Lake Champlain 
southward through the Hudson River 
system and on Long Island. Like its 
larger relative, it spawns in early Spring. 
Because it seldom reaches a length of 
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more than 14 inches it is not well known 
to anglers. It is an unwelcome competi- 
tor of trout in many situations. Its spawn- 
ing habits are similar to that of the 
chain pickerel. 


Northern Pike 


The northern pike is a large game 
fish which reaches a weight of more than 
35 pounds and is widely distributed in 
the colder parts of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. In New York, it occurs commonly 
in the larger lakes and streams tributary 
to the Great Lakes and in the north- 
eastern part of the State. It spawns very 
early in the Spring, shortly after the ice 
goes out when the water temperature is 
approximately 48° F. This is preceded 
by a spawning migration from the lakes 
to the marginal areas such as marshes 
and flooded meadows. Spawning occurs 
somewhat earlier than with the chain 
pickerel but the spawning periods over- 
lap in some areas such as central New 
York. The eggs are- scattered during 
spawning like those of the chain pickerel. 
The eggs are 2.3 mm. in diameter, are 
non-adhesive and sink to the bottom. 
Hatching occurs in 7 to 10 days at an 
average water temperature of 52° F. It 
may take from 14 to 30 days. dependent 
upon water temperatures. When 10 to 11 
mm. long, young pike still carry a yolk 
sac and have taken no food. Shortly after 
this, they eat small crustaceans and in- 
sects. After attaining a length of two 
inches, the pike grows rapidly and may 
under good conditions reach a length of 
a foot or more in one year. Young pike 
have light bars on the side. In the adult 
there are light spots on a dark back- 
ground. 

The number of eggs produced by an 
adult may vary from 7.700 for a 15.7- 
inch specimen to 97,300 for a 35-inch 
female. 

Much spawning habitat of the north- 
ern pike, chain pickerel and muskalonge 
has been destroyed by the filling and 
dredging which accompanied construc- 
tion along lake shore marshes. Such de- 
struction has brought about a reduction 
in the population of these species in 
some areas. 

Muskalonge 


Two forms, sometimes called  sub- 
species, of muskalonge are found in this 
State. The St. Lawrence muskalonge is 
a black spotted type while the Ohio 
muskalonge which is found in Chautau- 
qua Lake and nearby lakes and rivers in 
western New York is marked by alter- 
nating dark and light bars. Both forms 
reach a weight of more than 50 pounds 
and may exceed 20 years in age. They 
are a prize game species. 

The Chautauqua Lake muskalonge has 


been studied extensively in connection 
with fish hatchery operations there. The 
adults enter the shallow weedy areas 
and start spawning annually in early 
April when the water temperature 
reaches 47° F. and often continue until 
early May at which time the water may 
be 10 to 12 degrees warmer. The eggs 
taken early in the season hatch in about 
20 days while those raised in warmer 
water take only 12 to 14 days to hatch. 
The unfertilized eggs are about 1/10 
inch long, are non-adhesive and orange 
colored. The newly-hatched larvae are 
elongate and carry an oval yolk sac 
which is absorbed in 10 to 14 days. At 
this time the young eat small crusta- 
ceans. midge larvae and fish. A female 
muskalonge from 32 to 40 pounds in 
weight may deposit a quarter million 
eggs. 


The Eel 


The American eel, Anguilla rostrata, 
has the most remarkable life history of 
all North American fishes which spend 
any considerable time in fresh-water. 
The American eel is the only species 
which spawns in the ocean, a long dis- 
stance from shore. There are many leg- 
ends to the contrary, but the question 
was finally solved in 1922 by a Danish 
ichthyologist, Johannes Schmidt. The 
eggs of the American eel are laid in the 
Sargasso Sea, east of Florida and the 
Bahamas, and south of Bermuda, or, 
more precisely, between Latitudes 20° 
and 30° North; Longitudes 60° and 
78° West. The spawning area of the 
European eel, a closely related species. 
is a little farther to the east. The largest 
female eels, which are between 10 and 
15 pounds, have been found to contain 
minute eggs which probably number as 
many as 20 million. Spawning occurs in 
February at sea depths of up to 1,600 
feet where the water temperature is 59 
to 61° F. and the salinity between 36 
and 37 parts per thousand. This is where 
the smallest eels, measuring less than 
half an inch, have been taken. The eggs 
of the American eel have not actually 
been seen once they were shed but 
recently-hatched larvae taken in Febru- 
ary measure 8 to 9 mm. The larvae, 
known as leptocephali, look very much 
different from the other stages of the 
eel. The head is very thin, amounting to 
no more than a small projection on the 
end of a much flattened body. The rela- 
tively large mouth is armed with long 
sharp teeth. The body is transparent, 
lacks scales and its whiteness sets off 
the black eye of the leptocephali. The 
leptocephali rise to the surface and are 
carried along by the ocean currents 
while they feed on minute plants and 
animals. At the end of their first year 





they have reached a length of about 214 
inches, at which time they are found 
along the coast. 

During the Winter, they change into a 
form known as a glass eel. The body 
becomes rounded but is still more or less 
transparent. In the Spring, they change 
to elvers, at which time they are brown 
in color and look like small adults. This 
stage of the development requires only a 
third of the time as that of the European 
eel. During the change from a lepto- 
cephalus to an elver, the individual loses 
somewhat in length and weight, proba- 
bly due largely to a loss of water, so that 
most elvers are only about two inches in 
length. The elvers make their way up- 
stream in immense numbers and at this 
time serve as food for other fishes. In 
Europe the elvers are fished commercially 
and eaten. 

Until the young eels reach a length of 
about eight inches, they are neuter as 
far as sex is concerned and it is at a 
later time that differentation of the 
gonads takes place. The females are 
those found upstream in fresh-water, 
while males inhabit the coastal areas 
and estuaries and the mouths of rivers. 
The latter do not reach as large a size. 
During most of their feeding life, the 
adult is brown although the color is 
somewhat variable. and black as well as 
albino individuals have been described. 
When mature. the eels assume a silvery 
color and at that time are known as 
silvery eels. or in Canada as bronze eels, 
in cases where the silvery color base is 
overlaid by reflections of bronze or 
purple. In the Fall of the year, they 
begin their descent to the sea. During 
this descent, they are often taken com- 
mercially in V-shaped weirs placed in 
rivers such as the Delaware. Frequently, 
too, they also are taken on hook and line 
and by eel pots. Eels kept in captivity 
have lived for more than 25 years, and 
one individual is reputed to have lived 88 
years. Most eels under natural conditions 
probably spawn when from five to ten 
years of age, although data on the life 
span of the American eel are fragmen- 
tary. 

The Bullhead 


The brown bullhead, /ctalurus nebu- 
losus, is widely distributed in New York 
State. It prefers quiet waters but oc- 
casionally may be found in riffle areas, 
especially when the water is turbid. Most 
activity occurs at night, as is true of 
other members of the family. Under 
ideal conditions, the bullhead reaches a 
length of 15 inches but in small ponds 
may mature when six to eight inches 
long. In central New York, adult bull- 
heads move inshore when the water tem- 
perature is 50 to 55° F. which is usually 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 
during the first half of the month of April. 

Spawning occurs in late May and June 
when the water temperature is 65° F. or 
more. The adults move into the shallow 
quiet areas. A pair prepares a nest by 
cleaning the silt off the bottom in an 
area 12 inches or more in diameter. The 
mouth is used in this process, removing 
silt and other material to prepare the 
saucer-shaped depression. 

The cream-colored eggs are deposited 
at intervals and may number from 500 
to 2,000 or more depending on the size 
of the female; those from 11 to 13 inches 
in length may produce 6.000 to 13.000 
eggs in a season. Both parents guard the 
nest and care for the eggs by keeping the 
water agitated. maintaining a constant 
fanning motion of the fins. Occasionally, 
they take an egg mass into the mouth 
and spit it out with some force. The eggs 
hatch in five days at a water temperature 
of 77° F. The newly-hatched young are 
4 mm. long and remain on the bottom 
in dense black masses. They may be 
fanned or mouthed by the parents. After 
about six days the black-colored young 
begin to move about on the bottom. A 
few days later. they form a dense school 
near the surface and may be accompa- 
nied by one or both parents. After a few 
days, the young scatter. They feed on 
crustaceans and insect larvae. By Sep- 
tember they are from two to three inches 


oe The Saker 


The common white sucker, Catostomus 
commersoni, is widely distributed in New 
York and is found in most habitats in- 
cluding large lakes, rivers and small 
tributary streams. Spawning “runs” or 
upstream migrations of this sucker are 
well known in the Spring at which time 
suckers are fished, using worms. Most of 
the migrations take place at night during 
April and May. The main runs from the 
Finger Lakes occurs when the tempera- 
ture reaches 45° F. In any area, spawn- 
ing may occur during a period of four to 
six weeks. Large females from 16 to 21 
inches long may deposit from 22,000 to 
48.000 eggs. 

The eggs are normally laid in the fast 
water of riffles or at the lower ends of 
pools. No nest is prepared but a female 
is accompanied by several males and as 
they vibrate rapidly on the bottom dur- 
ing spawning. the displacement of silt 
leaves a cleaned area of sand and gravel 
to which the eggs adhere. Later, they 
lose the stickiness and are found free in 
the gravel. The eggs are 2 mm. in dia- 
meter and are light yellow. They hatch 
in seven days at 60° F. The newly- 
hatched larvae are 8 to 10 mm. long and 
have an elongate yolk sac which is lost 
in six to eight days at a length of 11 mm. 
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The young, dark-colored suckers drop 
downstream or find their way to the 
quiet areas near the bank where they 
appear in schools. They feed on micro- 
scopic plant and animal life. The school- 
ing habit is maintained to a certain ex- 
tent throughout their first two years of 
life during which they feed largely on 
the bottom. 


White Perch 


The white perch, Roccus americanus, 
helongs to the sea bass family, Serrani- 
dae. It is widely distributed along the 
shore in brackish and fresh-water from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Nova 
Scotia to South Carolina. The species 
occurs commonly as a migrant, or perma- 
nently in rivers, and may be a perma- 
nent resident in fresh-water ponds. 
More recently it has made its way 
through the New York Barge Canal and 
is now found in Lake Erie. It moves in- 
shore, in the case of marine populations, 
to fresh or slightly-brackish 
May and 
June. In lakes and rivers they are said 
to spawn in fine gravel over shoal areas. 
The eggs are about .73 mm. in diameter, 
each with a large oil globule. They are 
sticky and cluster together in small 
groups, or adhere to any object which 
they contact. Incubation takes about six 
days at 52° F. 

The newly-hatched larvae are about 
2.3 mm. After about five or six days, the 
yolk has been absorbed and the pigment 
becomes developed. At a length of a half 
inch or less, they are easily seined along 
shore, particularly in quiet areas. but 
also often taken on sand or gravel bars, 
swept by current. in the company of 
young striped bass. The fry feed on 
plankton and later shift to insect larvae, 
crustaceans or larger invertebrates. In 
the Hudson River, white perch spawn as 
early as May but in some ponds spawn- 
ing may occur as late as July 1. At the 
end of the first Summer, most white 
perch in New York are from 214 to 4 
inches in length. Adults spawn for the 
first time during the third year of life. 
No care is given the eggs or young by 
the adult white perch. 


possibly 
water to spawn, usually in 


The Carp 


The carp, Cyprinus carpio, a member 
of the minnow family. is a native of Asia. 
It was introduced to this country via 
Europe (German carp) about 1880. It 
was widely distributed as the farm pond 
fish of that era. It quickly spread 
through New York and is found widely 
in suitable waters such as lakes, rivers 
and the lower parts of large tributaries. 
It reaches a large size and is generally 
considered a nuisance although it is of 





some importance as a food fish. Studies 
by New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment personnel are now under way to 
seek better methods of control of this 
species. 

Carp school in large numbers, espe- 
cially during their spawning time which 
occurs in late Spring or Summer, de- 
pending upon the water temperature. At 
this they are easily seen when they 
splash and roll at the surface. Spawning 
begins when water temperature reaches 
58 to 62° F and in New York State 
reaches a peak at 65 to 68° F. During 
the spawning act a female may be fol- 
lowed and crowded by one or several 
males. The eggs are scattered in great 
numbers and at random over plants, 
debris and silt on the bottom. A female 
deposits from 500 to 600 eggs in an area 
roughly six feet in diameter, and lays 
more eggs at a later time. Each egg is 
about 2 mm, in diameter and grayish- 
white in color. They are slightly adhesive 
and stick to plants or fall to the bottom 
where they are left to hatch without care 
by the parents. The eggs hatch in from 
four to eight days at water temperatures 
of 62 to 65° F. at which time the larvae 
are approximately 3 mm. By the time 
they are 9 mm. in length, they have lost 
the yolk sac and have assumed the adult 
body form. At about 19 days, they may 
be nearly an inch long. Very small larvae 
attach to or lie in vegetation for the first 
four or five days until the yolk sac is 
gone, after that they are found on the 
bottom in vegetation. Carp of this size 
are difficult to find and it is not until 
they reach a length of three to four 
inches that they leave the sheltering 
weedy areas and then they may be col- 
lected occasionally. 

The young carp feed on or near the 
bottom, and those from one to two and a 
half inches in length eat crustaceans, 
aquatic insects and snails. By the end of 
the first year, the carp reaches a length 
of from three to five inches, depending 
upon temperature and other factors in- 
fluencing growth. The carp is a prolific 
fish; a three-year-old female will pro- 
duce about a half million eggs, while 
ten-year-old carp, weighing 21 pounds, 
may lay a million and a half eggs. 


Yellow Perch 


The yellow perch, Perca flavescens, 
is widely distributed in New York (see 
THE COoNSERVATIONIST, 1949, Vol. 3 
(6): 15). Spawning occurs inshore 
mostly during April and May at water 
temperatures of 44 to 54° F. The spawn 
is in one piece and is an _ elongate 
ribbon-like structure, light gray in color. 
These accordian-shaped egg strings vary 
in length from two to seven feet depend- 
ing on the size of the female and are 
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atteched or intertwined among sticks or 
weeds. A central cavity in the egg string 
allows for aeration. Even a slight agita- 
tion of the water causes a quivering 
motion of the egg mass. Each egg is 
about 1/13 inch in diameter. Spawning 
usually occurs at night. The parents do 
not guard or otherwise care for the 
eggs. Females weighing 12 to 14 ounces 
may lay 44,000 to 48.000 eggs. Hatching 
occurs after 27 days at 47° F. After 
absorbing the yolk sac, the young 
appear in schools in shallows where 
they are important in the diet of game 
fishes. By Fall, they may be two to three 
inches long. During the first Summer, 
they feed on small crustaceans and insect 
larvae which are taken from the bottom 
or picked off aquatic plants. 


Pike Perch 


The yellow pike perch. Stizostedion 
vitreum, is an esteemed food and game 
fish which migrates upstream from lakes 
or rivers to spawn, although, occasionally, 
nesting sites are used along a lake shore. 
Spawning takes place in the Spring of 
the year, shortly after the ice is out 
when the water temperature reaches 
42 to 50° F. From four to six males 
usually crowd next to a single female 
in running water during the egg deposi- 
tion. Females from four and a half to 
five pounds may lay from 118.000 to 
128.000 eggs. The eggs are 1/12 inch 
in diameter and are adhesive when first 
laid. They stick to the bottom and to 
each other for an hour or two until 
they are water hardened. The adults 
move downstream after spawning. 

Hatching occurs in seven days at 
57° F. at which time the fry are 3/16 
inch long. They are active from the time 
of hatching and soon begin to feed on 
small invertebrates. The larvae may live 
in the open water at or near the surface. 
Later, the young occur in loose schools 
along shore and average more than five 
inches in length at the end of their first 
Summer. They feed extensively on the 
Johnny darter, yellow perch and common 
sunfish during this period. 


Smelt 
(Not illustrated) 


The American smelt, Osmerus mordax, 
seldom exceeds 14 inches in length in 
coastal waters where it is known from 
eastern Labrador and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence southward regularly to 
New Jersey. These marine populations 
spawn in fresh-water. There are also 
populations found in fresh-water, par- 
ticularly lakes and ponds in northeastern 
United States and Canada, either natu- 
rally or introduced. More recently it 
has been introduced into the upper 
Great Lakes system. Smelt in marine 


waters are seldom found more than a 
mile from land, where they live in 
schools. Those in fresh-water, whether 
introduced or natural populations, live 
in lakes. After ice-out, usually in 
late March, April and early May in 
New York State, adult smelt, which 
usually vary in length from 5 to 10 
inches, run into tributary streams, usually 
at night. At this time the males are 
covered by small pointed projections 
called nuptial tubercles, which enable 
them to maintain a position against a 
female in fast running water. The eggs 
are deposited by the female when she 
is accompanied by one or more males. 
The eggs, about 1 mm, in diameter, are 
very adhesive. The adhesive covering of 
the egg folds back and is inverted to 
form a stem or pedicle which holds 
the egg to gravel or stones on the 
bottom. The incubation period is two 
to four weeks, depending upon water 
temperature; being slower at colder 
temperatures. As the young hatch. they 
drift downstream at all depths in the 
stream until they reach the lake. Here 
their distribution seems to depend upon 
temperature. The length when first 
hatched is approximately 5 to 6 mm. 
Like most young fishes, the young smelt 
feed upon small organisms which float 
in the water or are present on the 
bottom, and although the rate of growth 
varies, they are usually about two inches 
long at the end of their first year. 

In inland situations, most smelt are 
captured by dipping with a small net 
during the spawning run, which varies 
locally from two weeks to a month or 
more. Along the coast they are frequently 
caught on hook and line in harbors or 
estuaries in the Autumn. Some waters 
in New York, particularly Lake Cham- 
plain, support an active ice fishery for 
the species in Winter months. 


Shad 
(Not illustrated ) 

The American shad, Alosa sapidissima, 
is a fresh-water fish for only part of its 
life. The eggs are deposited in fresh- 
water in the Spring, and the young 
live in fresh-water rivers for most of 
their first Summer before moving down 
to the sea where they feed and mature. 
The American shad is widely distributed 
in the western Atlantic, from the north- 
eastern coast of Newfoundland to the 
St. Johns River of Florida. Those, which 
spawn in the Hudson, spend a large part 
of the Summer in the Gulf of Maine. 
The spawning migration begins the last 
of March or the first of April and is 
usually finished by the end of June. 
During this period, the shad is taken 
commercially, and more recently has 
become important as a hook and line 
fishery for sport. It spawns for the first 





time predominantly at an age of from 
four to five years, and those that make 
up most of the commercial catch are 
from four to six years in age. Mature 
shad, which are from 17 to 20 inches 
long, spawn in rivers such as the Hudson 
and Delaware. A female may produce 
from 224,000 to 307,000 eggs. The latter 
are deposited free in the water and are 
light-colored and about 3 mm. in dia- 
meter. As they absorb water, they sink 
to the bottom and are carried along by 
river and tidal currents. They hatch in 
from six to eight days depending upon 
the water temperature which is usually 
in the low sixties during May when most 
spawning occurs. Through the first 
Summer, the young are widely distributed 
in the rivers, and by October or Novem- 
ber reach a length of from three to five 
inches, at which time they migrate to 
the ocean. Young, as well as adult shad. 
feed upon small animals and plants 
called plankton; copepods, and similar 
creatures are an important item in their 
diet. 


Sheepshead 
(Not illustrated ) 


The sheepshead or fresh-water drum, 
Aplodinotus grunniens, is known from 
Lakes Erie, Ontario, Champlain and 
from the St. Lawrence River as well as 
the Barge Canal, and occasionally enters 
the mouths of larger streams as they 
enter lakes. In New York State, they 
are most common in Lake Erie waters. 
Here the average size is about 15 inches, 
although 10-pound specimens are not 
rare. In the early days. sheepshead of 
100 pounds were taken. The male 
matures when four years old, the female 
when five, at lengths of 12 and 15 inches, 
respectively. Although spawning has not 
been observed, the eggs have been studied 
and are about 1 mm. when ripe. The 
eggs are thought to be laid during July, 
but occasionally even as late as Septem- 
ber in the open waters where they float. 
In aquaria they are known to have 
spawned at night, and under these con- 
ditions hatch in two days. After a week 
or so they are found on or near the 
bottom. 

Young less than an inch long feed 
almost entirely on small crustaceans 
and minute insects. At all ages, mayflies 
and crustaceans are important food for 
the sheepshead in Lake Erie. Fishes, 
crayfishes and fresh-water mussels are 
also consumed. 


Striped Bass 


The striped bass, Roccus saxatilis, 
is an important species of game and 
food fish which, in the latitude of New 
York, usually lives in marine or brackish 
waters but which migrates upstream to 
spawn in fresh-water. (New York State 
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CoNSERVATIONIST, Feb. Mar., 1954.) In 
the Hudson River most spawning occurs 
in the vicinity of West Point in fresh- 
water from mid-May to mid-June. Spawn- 
ing begins when the water is 58° F. 
Freshly-deposited eggs are spherical 
non-adhesive and measure 1.28 to 
1.36 mm. in diameter. As the eggs absorb 
water they reach a diameter of 3.2 to 
3.8 mm. The yolk is green and the egg 
contains one or more amber-colored oil 
globules. The semi-buoyant eggs are 
swept back and forth by tidal currents 
and hatch in 48 hours at 64° F. Newly- 
hatched larvae about 14 inch long are 
present in all water layers by the last 
week in June. They move inshore where 
they are found in current over sand- 
gravel bottom. At first the larvae feed 
on small crustaceans but soon take to a 
fish diet and by the end of their first 
Summer the young, of four to five inches, 
are still inhabiting fresh or brackish 
water, 

During the spawning a large female 
may be followed by many males and 
actual spawning, the so-called “rock 
fights,” occurs at the surface and is 
accompanied by much splashing. Some 
65,000 eggs are produced by a four-year- 
old female weighing about three pounds. 
As many as 444 million eggs are produced 
by a single large female striper. 


Salmon and Trout 


The salmon and trout, Salmonidae, 
are nest-building species except for the 
lake trout. The nest, which is commonly 
called a redd, is made by the female. 
Except for the rainbow trout, spawning 
occurs in the Fall months, usually 
October to December, in the species 


found in New York. 
Brook, Brown and Rainbow Trout 


Rainbows spawn in the Spring, March 
and April, shortly after the ice goes out 
of the streams. The eggs of the Fall- 
spawning species live through the Winter 
in the gravel and hatch in early Spring, 
depending on the water temperature. 

Nests are similar in appearance for 
all species and are made in gravel. 
usually at the lower end of a pool just 
before the water breaks over the riffle. 
However, the brook trout usually seeks 
spring areas and the rainbow trout and 
Atlantic salmon will spawn in fast riffles. 

The female chooses the site and ex- 
cavates a depression by lying on her 
side, thrusting her tail into the gravel 
and stroking upward. The shower of 
small pebbles thus loosened are washed 
a short distance downstream. The ex- 
cavated areas are roughly oval in shape 
and vary in depth from three inches to 
a foot depending on the species and the 
size of the female. Many hours may be 
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spent working on a redd but spawning 
takes only a few seconds. A male will 
cruise in the area of the nest but does 
not assist in redd building. More often 
he takes a position just downstream of 
the nest (and female) and defends this 
position vigorously against other males. 

A long courtship ensues. The male 
comes alongside the female. often touch- 
ing her. When ready to spawn. the female 
takes a position at the bottom of the 
pit. The male darts to a position along- 
side the female and curves his body 
toward hers. A rapid vibration of several 
seconds occurs during which the eggs 
are deposited. Only part of the egg 
complement is laid during a_ single 
spawning act. 

The eggs fall into the crevices be- 
tween the gravel and are covered by 
gravel. The female brook trout covers 
the eggs by slowly swinging the body 
from side to side while the tail and 
lower fins are pressed against the 
bottom. Brown and rainbow trout females 
cover the eggs by rapid digging with 
the tail immediately upstream from the 
pit. 

When the trout larvae hatch. they 
remain in the gravel until the yolk is 
absorbed at which time they move 
upward to the bottom where they scatter 
and feed on minute organisms. 


Lake Trout 


The lake trout spawns in Autumn 
from September to early December over 
unprepared gravel or rubble bottom in 
either shallow or deep water, depend- 
ing on the race. 

No nest is built. From 2 to 10 lake 
trout participate. Spawning takes only a 
few seconds and the act is repeated many 
times. The eggs fall into crevices be- 
tween rocks where they are relatively 
safe from predators. They normally 
hatch in April and the larvae usually 
have scattered from the spawning area 
by late May. Young lake trout are 
usually found in the deeper cold water 
where they feed on small invertebrates, 


such as fresh water shrimp. and small 
fishes. 


Red Salmon 


The introduced red salmon differs 
from the Atlantic salmon and the several 
species of trout in New York State in 
dying after completion of spawning. It 
spawns in October and November in 
our area and utilizes tributary streams 
or localized areas along the lake shore. 


The Bass Family 


The species of sunfish and bass, 
Centrarchidae, are nest builders. The 
male makes and guards the nest. The 
type of bottom chosen for the nest is 
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usually gravel for the smallmouth bass 
and silt in the case of the largemouth 
bass which prefers a weedy, sluggish 
habitat. The sunfish and bluegill build 


over fine gravel or sand. 


Smallmouth Bass 


The male, using the tail fin, sweeps the 
bottom clean. The circular depressions. 
which contrast with the surrounding 
undisturbed bottom. vary in diameter 
depending on the species and the size 
of the male. For the smallmouth it may 
be 18 inches or longer in diameter. The 
male guards the nest and nearby territory 
and drives away all intruders. When a 
female is ready to deposit eggs. she 
enters the nest and swims in a circular 
path while lying partly or completely 
on her side. The male accompanies her 
but in an upright position. The eggs 
are 2.5 mm. in diameter and adhere 
to the bottom. The guarding male fans 
the eggs almost constantly, protecting 
them from suffocation through siltation. 

The smallmouth bass usually begins 
to build a nest when the water tempera- 
ture is 59 to 65° F. and probably does 
not successfully spawn in water less than 
65° F. If the temperature drops suddenly. 
spawning ceases and is resumed only 
if the temperature again exceeds 65° F. 
Longer periods of cold water will result 
in desertion of nest and eggs. 

Incubation takes 14 days at 64 to 
70° F. The newly-hatched fry are 0.2 
inches in length. At first they are lighi 
in color but shortly become jet black. 
They rise off the nest when the yolk 
is absorbed, forming a compact swarm. 
closely watched by the guarding male. 
Gradually the young scatter to feed on 
minute animals in shallow water. At this 
time. the young bass are 0.7 inches long. 
The male may guard the young for as 
much as nine days after they leave the 
nest. Sudden downward fluctuations in 
water temperature during this period 
may result in destruction of bass larvae. 


Largemouth Bass 


The largemouth bass builds a nest at 
about 63° F. on a rising water tempera- 
ture and spawns at or above 65° F. 
Behavior of the young is quite similar 
to that of the smallmouth bass. 


Sunfish 


The nests of the bluegill and the 
common sunfish are a common sight 
along the shores of lakes and ponds. 
When spawning sites are limited they 
may be very close together. Occasionally 
a bluegill will spawn with a sunfish and 
hybrids result. In some ponds such hybrid 
combinations are common. 
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Are You In Shape 
To Hunt This Fall? 


by Charles Ives, M.D. 


A Country Doctor Suggests a Few Common Sense 
Rules to Keep Hunters Away from His Door 


OU don’t know me, but one day 

you may open your eyes and 

I'll be that red-faced, winded 

guy leaning over you as you lie 
on the ground in the country where I 
practice medicine. Ill be red-faced and 
winded because your friend, who came 
for me. was practically hysterical and 
insisted that I get to your side quickly 
as you lie there with your broken leg 
or heart attack or twisted ankle. sprained 
back. gunshot wound or whatever. [ll 
also be red-faced because I'll be upset. 
You see. I wanted to go hunting today, 
too. 

No, you don’t know me and I don’t 
know you, and during the hunting season 
let’s keep it that way. 

The job of avoiding me is largely 
yours, because | can’t go with vou and 
keep you out of trouble: not all of you. 
As a country doctor. I find myself taking 
care of a section of country about the 
size of Manhattan Island and there are 
just too many hunters for me to escort 
each one. 

And what happens? Well let’s see. 
Last year the deer hunting season was 
one hour old when the first victim came 
in with a severely sprained ankle. As 
I remember, he was carrying a loaded 
rifle and jumping from one wet rock 
to another to get to his hunting spot. 
So he slipped and twisted his ankle. 
Thank heaven he didn’t shoot himself! 

Later in the season, we carried another 
hunter out of the woods on a stretcher. 
His error was running up a hill to try 
and get in front of a fast-traveling buck. 
So he had an heart attack. Surprisingly. 
he lived. 

Accidents? Well. maybe. That first 
man I mentioned worked in an office, 
never took any exercise and suddenly, 
infused with the hunting fever. he got 
the idea he was an athlete and started 
leaping around like a mountain goat 
at 6:30 A.M.—of all times. 

The man with the heart attack? 
Another sedentary worker about 50 


pounds overweight; not used to exercise. 
All of a sudden. he started making like 
a cross country runner. 

That’s just two cases I happen to 
recall on the spur of the moment. There 
have been others. The point I want to 
make is that here were two men I 
saw needlessly because of their thought- 
lessness. 

And what can you do about it? Well 
let’s see. You could stay in good physical 
condition all the time. Now there’s a 
real good idea; really the best. Or, if 
that doesn’t fit in with your plans you 
can use a little common sense in the 
woods and fields. Stay within your 
physical capabilities and you won’t meet 
me in my professional capacity. Re- 
member, just getting into red clothes 
doesn’t qualify you for the world’s 
record broad jump or put you in con- 
dition to outrun a spooked buck up the 
nearest hill. 

Stay within your physical capabilities. 
If you’re not in tip top shape hunt 
slowly and easily, plan ahead, take your 
time and don’t subject your body to 
unnecessary strains and risks. The 
encyclopedia says a deer can run 49 
miles per hour while a man can only do 
21.9. You can’t out-sprint 
him so you've got to 
out-fox him. Plan. plot. 
scheme and think. These 


things you're in shape 


ee 
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to do. Leave the running and jumping 
to the year ’round athletes. 

Now then. another thing: Gunshot 
wounds. I’ve been practicing in this neck 
of the woods for more than 20 years and 
I’ve seen quite a few wounds from fire- 
arms. I’ve helped pick birdshot out of 
faces and buckshot out of other places; 
I’ve helped clean up shattered bones in 
arms and legs and puncture wounds 
that didn’t break any bones; I’ve pro- 
nounced a few dead, too. And in all of 
these cases. only one could be classified 
as an honest-to-goodness accident, pure 
and simple. Every other case had its 
cause in someone’s carelessness. 

Let’s make doubly sure we don’t meet 
because of a gunshot wound; they’re 
so messy, so completely unnecessary and 
sometimes, so awfully final. 

So, here’s the plan. You be careful 
with your gun and take extra good care 
of yourself in the woods around my 
town and you and I will remain strangers. 
What’s more, maybe this year I'll get 
a chance at that darn buck that’s been 
making a fool of me the last couple of 
years. Good luck, stranger! 
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FIVE FALLS 








RESERVOIR 


HE melting snows of Winter com- 
bine with the rains of warmer 
seasons to percolate down the 


wooded slopes of 875 square 
miles of central Adirondack wilderness, 
rest briefly in the lakes, ponds and marsh- 
es of its glacially filled valleys and then 
pour northward in a series of swift de- 
scents, some 1,400 feet downwards to 
join the mighty St. Lawrence. The re- 
sult is the Raquette River, dream of the 
hydraulic engineer. Gradually through 
the years the dream has become reality 
as, step by step, dams have risen along its 
lower reaches. 

The most impressive phase of this de- 
velopment has occurred within the past 
eight years. Five new hydro-electric plants 
have been completed on the Raquette 
River by the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation which, together. generate 
enough power to supply the needs of 
more than 400.000 homes. Although over- 
shadowed by the immensity of the nearby 
power and seaway development in opera- 
tion on the St. Lawrence River, this 
project stands as one of the greatest in- 
dustrial achievements in northern New 
York. The Raquette, its surging power 
now fully harnessed, fittingly has been 
dubbed the “Workhorse River.” 
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FALLS 


New Lakes 


Significant as has been the industrial 
contribution of this latest development on 
the Raquette, the simultaneous creation 
of new opportunity for outdoor recreation 
cannot be overlooked. For each new pow- 
er plant, a power pool was required; and, 
to maintain a constant source of water 
for all, a vast storage reservoir upstream. 
The result is a chain of six new lakes 
along a section of river much of which 
heretofore had been wild and relatively 
inaccessible. In 1958, all of this area be- 
came available to the general public to 
fish in, to boat on, to picnic around or 
just to enjoy looking at. 

The Raquette River, being classed as a 
navigable river of the United States. 
could be developed for power only under 
license from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. One of the conditions of such a 
license demands that free public access, 
to a reasonable extent, be permitted to 
project waters and adjacent lands owned 
by the licensee for the purpose of full 
public utilization of such lands and wa- 
ters for navigation and recreational pur- 
poses, including fishing and hunting. To- 
day, over 20 miles of new roads linking 
the new lakes have been built by Ni- 
agara Mohawk and turned over to the 
local towns, thereby opening whole new 


on the Raquette 


by Donald G. Pasko, 


District Fisheries Manager 


areas to the public. In addition, boat 
launching ramps and parking areas have 
been constructed by the power company 
for the convenience of sportsmen and 
tourists. There are no boat liveries, and 
only a few old private camps mar the 
wildness of the picturesque wooded 
shorelines. 

Carry Falls Reservoir, the first and 
largest of the new lakes, was completed 
in January, 1953. A depth-contour map 
and a brief description of its character- 
istics, particularly in relation to fish. ap- 
peared in the December-January. 1955-56 
issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST (reprint 
available upon request). Some general 
statistics on Carry Falls and the other 
five reservoirs are as follows: 


Raquette River Reservoirs 


Date Area Length 

Com- in in 

pleted Acres Miles 
Carry Falls 1953 6,470 614 
Stark 1957 600 1% 
Blake 1957 660 3 
Rainbow Falls 1956 710 3% 
Five Falls 1955 120 1% 


South Colton 1954 225 2 
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The author checks weight of a pike perch 
during survey of Carry Falls Reservoir 


i 
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| Fishing Carry Falls Reservoir . 








Portion of the more than 20 miles of 
public highways built by Niagara Mohawk 








Fisheries surveys were conducted on 
each of these reservoirs during the Sum- 
mer of 1958. Time did not permit making 
detailed depth-contour maps, but rough 
soundings indicated maximum depths in 
the neighborhood of 50 feet in each res- 
ervoir. In spite of considerable depths, 
there was little difference in water tem- 
peratures between the surface and bot- 
tom, and oxygen content was good at all 
levels. Probably the drawing off of water 
for power through the dams _ prevents 
much stagnation and stratification of wa- 
ter in the power pools. As a result, the 
reservoirs do not provide areas of deep 
cold water suitable for species such as 
lake trout. 

Seining of the shorelines revealed that 
young-of-the-year smallmouth bass and 
yellow perch were plentiful in each reser- 
voir. Young bullheads and various min- 
nows were also in evidence. Areas of swift 


water over rocky bottom at the 


upper 
ends of each reservoir provide ideal 
spawning grounds for walleyed pike 


(pikeperch). Natural spawning is evi- 
dently providing sufficient numbers of 
young fish of desirable species so that 
additional stocking of hatchery fish is 
unnecessary. 

Originally this section of the Raquette 
River provided good fishing for small- 
mouth bass. Some northern pike and 
small numbers of walleyes made up the 
balance of the catch of game fish. while 
panfish such as bullheads, perch. rock 
bass, and sunfish were of little impor- 
tance. 

Information on the results of impound- 
ing a section of the river was obtained 
in a special study conducted by the State 
Conservation Department in co-operation 
with the Federal Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. In this study, conditions were twice 
investigated in a 9-mile section of the 
river between Carry Falls and 
town Falls; 1951 before im- 
poundment and once in 1955 after crea- 
tion of Carry Falls 
same area. 

A feature of the study was a Mid- 
summer creel census. Statistics accumu- 
lated by this census in 1951 indicated 
fishing success in the river was rather 
poor, with an average of 11 hours of 
fishing required to catch a bass and 35 
hours to catch a northern pike. Five years 
later, when the Carry Falls Reservoir was 
two years old, the quality of the fishing 
for the bass and northern pike remained 
almost unchanged. However, bullheads 
had increased tremendously in abundance 
and were chiefly responsible for a great 
increase in total poundage of fish caught; 
nearly 10 times that taken under pre- 
impoundment conditions. Some improve- 
ment was noted in fishing for walleyes. 
with numbers of undersized specimens in 


James- 
once in 


Reservoir in this 





evidence forecasting the possibility of 
better fishing to come for this species. 
Over-all. fish production in the area had 
increased as had utilization of the re- 
source, about twice as much fishing being 
done as in the old river days. 

Continued checks on angling success 
in the Summers of 1957 and 1958 con- 
firmed the upward trend of the walleye 
population. On the July 4th weekend in 
1958, some 83 anglers (men, women and 
children) were contacted on Carry Falls 
Reservoir. Their total catch of game fish 
consisted of 4 smallmouth bass, 15 north- 
ern pike and 82 walleves. Now the wail- 
eves were providing the best fishing. with 
about 5 hours of fishing per fish. on the 
The catch of poor, 
while northern pike fishing was not much 
changed. It was learned that bullhead 
fishing had 


average. bass was 


dropped off considerably 
from its previous high level. 

While detailed studies of fish and fish- 
ing in the power pools downstream from 
Carry Falls conducted, 
surveys and reports from anglers indi- 


have not been 
cate that some good walleye fishing has 
developed in these waters also. The swift 
tail races below the power plants partic- 
ularly are “hot spots” for this species, 
although the feeding periods when the 
walleyes work into these areas may not 
be of long duration. During Mid-summer 
in 1958 schools of walleyes from 1 to 4 
pounds in weight sometimes appeared in 
the rushing waters just below Carry Falls 
Dam in the fading light of evening. and 
an angler fortunate enough to be on hand 
at the right time could enjoy a half hour 
or so of furious action before darkness 
or a Jimit catch put an end to the fun. 

Fishermen may wonder why fish pro- 
duction in the new lakes on the Raquette 
does not seem to have reached the high 
peak that is so often characteristic of 
new impoundments. Quite likely in this 
instance it is the result of a combination 
of factors—low fertility of the soil to 
begin with, plus a quick loss of initial 
fertilizing materials, leached from the 
newly flooded land. as the great volume 
of flow rapidly changes the water in the 
reservoirs. An annual drawdown of 
about 40 feet in Carry Falls Reservoir and 
25 feet in Stark also tends to limit fish 
production. However. the water levels in 
the other four power pools downstream 
are quite stable. and conditions in those 
waters may be favorable enough to pro- 
vide improved and dependable fishing in 
the future. 

As time goes on. the remarkable de- 
velopment on the Raquette River will 
grow in stature not only as a monument 
to industrial genius. but to those with the 
foresight to provide for the sharing of 
some of its less utilitarian but far more 
enjoyable features. as well. 
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SPECIES 


WOODCOCK 


SQUIRRELS 
(Gray, black & fox) 


RUFFED GROUSE 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
PHEASANT (cocks) 
PHEASANT (hens) 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT 
RACCOON (hunting) 


QUAIL 


VARYING HARE 


* Upstate exceptions. 


Oct. 5-Dec. 3 





The Small Game Season for °59 


by Albert G. Hall, 
Chief, Bureau of Game 


T seems to us, sometimes, that the 
Conservation Department ought to 
be heavily subsidized by the manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals. Cer- 
tainly, the problem of setting game 
seasons and bag limits is one that 
promotes heavy sales of one’s favorite 
brand of aspirin. In the case of the 
small game season, for instance, there 
are 500.000 reasons why this is so— 
everyone of which (or whom) buys a 





UPSTATE (except as noted LONG ISLAND (Nassau & Suffol 


BAG LIMIT BAG LIMIT 
OPEN SEASON DAY | SEASON | OPEN SEASON | DAY | SEASON 


Oct. 5-(*10) 


Poss. 8 Nov. 1-(* 10) Poss. 8 


eee | 
a 
eg 


20 Nov. 1-15 5 
8 
8 


Oct. 5-Dec. 3 
Oct. 26-Nov. 14 (*1,2) 


XX 


Oct. 26-Nov. 14 (*1) (*8) | 8(*8) | Nov. 1-Dec.31 [4 | 30 
Oct. 26-Nov. 14 (*1,3) }2(*8) | 8(*8) | xxx [xx | xx 
Oct. 26-Feb. 29 6(*9) | None | Nov. I-Jan. 31 | 5 | None 
SR CO 
[Dec Feb CS YS | Noe | mmm 
[ Dec. Zon. 31%6)_[1 | None | ome fx | 


(1) Sunday hunting prohibited, except in Delaware, Greene, Orange, Rockland, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties; (2) 
In Clinton, Franklin, Jefferson and St. Lawrence Counties only; (3) In Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Herkimer, Lewis, 
Montgomery and St. Lawrence AND Delaware, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Schenectady, Schoharie, Sullivan and 


Westchester Counties only; 


~-_ 


4) In Putnam and Westchester Counties only; (5) In Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, 


Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Warren and Washington AND 
Delaware, Greene, Otsego (south of D&H R. R.), Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster Counties only; (6) 

In Cattaraugus County only; (7) In Cortland and Onondaga (east of Route 11), Chenango (west of Route 12), and 
Madison Counties only; (8) Counties where both sexes may be taken, limit is 2 pheasants per day and 8 per 
season, whether bag be all cocks, all hens, or a mixture; (9) 4 daily in Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Montgomery, Oneida, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Warren, and Washington AND 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Steuben and Yates Counties; (10) Length of season not yet known. 
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hunting license here in New York, and 
everyone with pretty definite ideas of 
what the proper season and bag limit 
should be for each game species. If more 
counsel is needed, we have only to turn 
to the private landowners in New York. 
They, too, have a vital stake in our game 
crop and equally strong opinions on 
how it should be harvested. 

We are resigned to the fact that it is 
impossible to set small game seasons 
that will satisfy all sportsmen and all 
landowners. But every effort is made to 
strike the best balance possible. To 
this end, we annually call upon our 
Bureau of Game’s research and manage- 
ment personnel for up-to-date reports 
covering all species and for all areas of 
the State. These reports review the status 
of game populations, the experience of 
previous years’ seasons, the problems 
and desires of the landowners relative 
to public hunting and the interests of 
the sportsmen. Summing all this up, the 
game technicians provide us with their 
recommendations for the coming season. 
After co-ordinating all reports and re- 
commendations, we then establish the 
tentative framework for the small game 
season for review by farmer and sports- 
men’s organizations before final sub- 
mission to the Conservation Commis- 
sioner. Subject to his approval, Depart- 
ment Orders are then drawn, conforming 
to the Conservation Law, establishing 
small game seasons and bag limits. 

The reader will, we think, be interested 
in a brief review of the many factors 
that guide us in our deliberations, First 
of all, the season for any species must 
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be biologically sound. This means that 
a harvestable surplus must exist and, for 
the benefit of the species. should be 
harvested but limited to this surplus so 
that adequate breeding stock remains. 
Secondly, the season should provide 
maximum hunting opportunity and be 
designed, in so far as is possible, to 
spread hunting pressures. This is most 
important if landowners are to be spared 
the excessive concentrations of hunters 
which can result as a consequence of 
limited area or species openings. Finally, 
the seasons should be simple or uncom- 
plicated as possible so that the regula- 
tions do not confuse the hunting public. 
Moreover, they should be as consistent 
as possible from year to year so that 
sportsmen will know generally what to 
expect and thus be able to schedule 
vacations and days off accordingly. 
Because of the necessity to determine 
and announce seasons as early as possi- 
ble, it unfortunately is necessary to seek 
recommendations from the field prior to 
the brood and rearing seasons for most 
species. Thus, much desirable informa- 
tion is not available. However, if later 
field information indicates extreme con- 
ditions, the orders can be amended and 
seasons changed or closed accordingly. 
Looking back to the 1958 season, we 
recognized that with but two exceptions, 
it was satisfactory. The uniform open- 
ing in 1958 did spread hunting pressure 
and provided much hunting opportunity. 
However, October 16. the opening day 
last year, was a compromise—too late 
for woodcock hunting in the Adirondacks 
and too early for the farmers. still 





harvesting their crops in the Lake Plains. 
This meant, (1) that a harvestable crop 
(woodcock) was not fully utilized and, 
(2) that additional posting might be 
expected this year in the Lake Plains 
area unless the pheasant season opens 
late enough to permit crops to be 
harvested prior to the season. Further, 
many grouse hunters enjoy being 
afield in early October when leaves are 
first turning. while very few make use 
of December hunting days because of 
bad weather. Thus an earlier opening 
for grouse would provide additional and 
more enjoyable hunting opportunity. 

The problem, basically, was to try to 
maintain uniformity and yet satisfy the 
two major areas of discontent. Five 
proposals were offered varying from 
complete uniformity to partial uniformity 
and even zoning. Zoning, however, was 
not popular with any group for it permits 
several opening dates with waves of hunt- 
ing pressures in certain areas; not to 
mention confusion and dissatisfaction in 
any area where a zone line exists. Con- 
sequently, a variation of the uniform 
season was decided upon to satisfy those 
areas of dissatisfaction in the 1958 
season. 


This variation recognized a general 
separation of farm game species from 
forest game species. Thus, by using a 
separate statewide opening date for each 
group, general uniformity could be main- 
tained and still provide an earlier open- 
ing date for the Adirondack area and 
a later opening date for the Lake Plains. 
The seasons agreed upon provide for an 
October 5, statewide opening for grouse, 
woodcock and squirrel—all related forest 
species; while the season for pheasant. 
cottontail rabbits, Hungarian partridge 
and raccoon (primarily farm game 
species) will open statewide October 26. 


Minor variations, of course, exist as 
some seasons are set by statute. More- 
over, it is permissible to take hen 
pheasants in some counties, not in others; 
to hunt pheasants on Sundays in certain 
counties; not in others and, of course, 
the varying hare is in a class by itself. 
The details of these variations and the 
lengths of seasons and bag limits for all 
small game species are shown on the 
accompanying chart. 


You may ask, I hope, “What’s wrong 
with that season? It sounds good to me.” 


Our answer is that we'll tell you next 
January while ordering our new supply 
ef aspirin! 


In the meantime, be sportsmen, re- 
member you are the guest of the land- 
owner. and—‘good hunting.” 

Note: Waterfowl seasons and bag limits cannot be 


announced until prior action is taken by the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Incident in the meadow 


A praying mantis out for a walk 
Pauses on a milkweed stalk, 

Turns her head each way and stares, 
Surveying all with queenly’ airs, 

A dragon fly, reserved and vain, 

On wings of brittle cellophane— 

A living jewel, luxurious— 

Lands alongside, curious. 

The mantis turns, investigates, 
Recognizes, salivates, 

Crouches slightly. shifts her bottom, 
Leaps upon the Odonatum, 
Effecting in one operation 

Capture and decapitation; 

Then she lifts with grizzly claws 
The headless creature in her jaws 
And very calmly makes her dinner 
On the Odonatum’s inner 

Ventral, lateral, and dorsal, 
Relishing each juicy morsel. 

Sated, she discards the shell. 

Hail, dragon fly; farewell. 

His death is not regrettable; 

He’s merely something edible. 

The mantis is not penitent; 

She has no time for sentiment, 

No urge to analyze her reason— 
Just knows a meal when she sees one. 


Moral: Should you chance to view 

What seems a pretty dish to you. 

Caution! Though it sounds absurdish, 

You may end up being her dish. 
—Byron Buck, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Fish and chips 


According to an analysis of biologists’ 
salaries, fishery biologists in 1956 aver- 
aged $4,943 in annual pay. For this they 
were required to have from one to three 
university degrees and from 4 to 15 
years of practical experience in the field. 
Salaries ranged from $5,040 to $8,570 
for 292 fisheries workers employed under 
Federal Aid to Fish and Wildlife Resto- 
ration Projects. 

No wonder so many desert the field 
for more remunerative occupations in 
private industry. 
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Mouse war 


While foresters and landowners are 
busily planting trees on idle land, the 
mouse population has been anything but 
idle. Its appetite for the tender. juicy 
bark of the young seedlings is voracious 
and in some cases destruction is keeping 
pace with the planting. 

The Soil Bank Program has given a 
big boost to the tree planting program 
in New York, with more than 20 million 
trees planted since the program was 
started four years ago. Most of these 
trees are planted on land that was re- 
cently pasture or crop land, well grown 
up to grasses and weeds and ideal for 
thriving mouse populations. It takes 
several years for the young trees to 
grow above the grass level, and mean- 
time, the mice girdle many of them. 

One of the best methods of control 
is the mouse’s natural predators — the 
foxes, weasels, hawks and owls that con- 
sider a mouse dinner a delicacy. Un- 
fortunately, even predators can’t always 
keep up with the mice. 

Where the problem becomes serious, 
there are ways of treating baits with 
chemical poisons to help reduce these 
four-footed eating machines. These 
should be handled with caution because 
they can cause mortality to more valu- 
able forms of birds and animals. 

If you find your plantations beset with 
mouse problems. you would do well to 
consult with your local forester for a 
possible solution. 


Hub caps 


Sometimes, those hub caps on your 
car can come in mighty handy! For 
instance, you build a campfire to roast 
a couple of hotdogs. Then, when you're 
ready to put the fire out, you notice 
there’s a stream nearby, but you don’t 
have any containers in which to carry 
the water. What can you do? Just take 
off one of the hub caps and carry water 
in that! It’s a trick worth remembering 
when you need water for the radiator, 
too. 





the back of the book 


Seed clams 


May sound funny but that’s the term 
for young clams—seed clams. 

One of the major problems in hard- 
shell clam propagation has been getting 
the seed. Up until now the shell fishery 
has been dependent upon natural produc- 
tion and the seed is beset by hazards 
throughout its cycle of development. 

Recently however, scientists of the 
Federal Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
have developed a technique for captive 
cultures which are planted in areas pro- 
tected from predators. As a result, up- 
wards of a million of these minute crea- 
tures have been shipped to various parts 
of the Atlantic Coast to check their growth 
rates under varying conditions. One such 
check revealed that seed clams, one- 
sixteenth of an inch long, planted in 
warm, Florida Gulf waters developed 
into two and one-half inch, restaurant- 
size specimens in one year. 

It adds up to good news for those 
who like hard shell clams. 


Old timer 


A few cottontails live to a ripe old age. 
During the Spring trapping period of 
1952, on the Department’s Three Rivers 
Game Management Area near Baldwins- 
ville. an adult male cottontail was trapped 
and banded #52S503. He weighed in at 
1,150 grams or about 214 pounds. Evi- 
dently he learned his lesson well for 
he escaped capture in approximately 
50 box traps set during Spring and Fall 
seasons until the Spring of 1955 when 
he finally ventured back into one. This 
was about 1.000 feet from the trap where 
he was first taken and banded. This 
time he weighed in at 1.400 grams or 
approximately 3 pounds and was at 
least four years old, comparable to a 
centenarian in human terms. 

The average life span of the rabbit 
is exceedingly short and hunters take 
only a very small percentage of the 
population. Of all those born, about a 
third never leave the nest alive. Less 
than half of the survivors live to see 
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their first snowfall. Less than 10 per 
cent of those achieving their first Winter 
(still less than one year old) make it 
to the second Winter. 

In defying the odds against him, it is 
dificult to explain how old “—503” 
avoided gunners on this heavily hunted 
area through four seasons and also the 
tasty apple lures in the box traps 
operated during the intervening years. 
—Donatp Scuiersaum, Game Research 
Investigator 





Trees and game 


A new and excellent bulletin entitled 
“Trees and Game—Twin Crops,” by 
Arthur H. Carhart, describes the close 
relationship between tree farming and 
wildlife. The author has _ described 
vividly how sportsmen and timbermen 
can help each other by co-operating in 
forest management and game manage- 
ment principles. 

The text is in down-to-earth language 
easily understood by the layman or 
school student and it has_ excellent 
illustrations. Every forester, wildlife 
manager and sportsman should be ac- 
quainted with it and it will serve a 
useful purpose in the schools. 

The booklet is published by the 
American Forest Products Association, 
Inc., 1816 N. Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. This organization which originated 
the Tree Farm Program has been doing 
a most commendable job in promoting 
sustained yield forestry and takes a very 
definite interest in the 
wildlife crop. 


associated 


Drinking fish 


When someone is said to “drink like 
a fish.” just how much does he drink? 
It all depends on what fish you're talk- 
ing about. Some drink constantly, while 
others never touch a drop! 

The teetotaling variety includes fresh- 
water species and sharks. They don’t 
have to drink, because water is forever 
seeping in through their gills. And here’s 
why: The water in which they live is 
a weaker solution than their own body 
liquids, and so the two solutions tend 
to equalize themselves, with the weaker 
solution going into the stronger. 

But in salt-water fish, with the excep- 
tion of the shark, it’s the other way 
around. Their body liquids are not 
nearly so concentrated as the sea, and 
they lose water constantly through their 
gills. In fact, if it weren't for their 
protective coating of slime, they'd be 
in danger of complete dehydration. At 
any rate, to make up for the loss of 
body fluids, swordfish, blues and other 
marine fish drink water by the bucket, 
getting rid of the excess salt through 
their gills. 

Now, what about fish like the salmon 
that spend part of their time in fresh 
water and part in the ocean? Sounds 
as if they’ve got a real problem! 
Actually, they’re designed to handle both 
situations. In fresh-water streams, salmon 
never drink. After they migrate to the 
sea, they do. But shifting gears isn’t 
a simple matter, so you just can’t take 
a young salmon out of a stream and 
dump him into Long Island Sound any 
time you want. It’s only when he reaches 
the silvery smolt stage that he can make 
the change safely. — Rosemary A. 
CxLarRKE, Dept. of Commerce, Radio 
Bureau 


Line-up at B’ville 


Since 1950, the Three Rivers Game 
Management Area near Baldwinsville 
has been playing host to a number of 
prominent field trials—local, 
and national. 

This Fall the line-up will be similarly 
star-studded with the National Pheasant 
Shooting Dog Championship starting on 
October 1. followed by the National 
Amateur Pheasant Championship on 
October 8. the Pheasant Futurity, 
October 12, and the National Open 
Pheasant Championship on October 15. 

The Futurity will be run on six 
separate courses of thirty minutes each, 
with courses used twice a day. The 
layout is readily adaptable to combining 
courses for hour heats, as will be the 
case for the pheasant title stakes. 

In addition to trials of national im- 
portance, several regional events are 
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scheduled. Sponsors and dates are: The 
Pathfinder Fish and Game Club, Septem- 
ber 12, 13; the Brittany Club of Upper 
New York, September 19, 20; and the 
Weimaraner Club of America (Upper 
New York Region), September 26, 27. 


Talking turkey 


Wildlife workers are really optimistic 
about the comeback of the wild turkey. 
In 1948, only three of 17 states reported 
the birds on the increase, with a total 
population of about 129,000. Today, it 
is estimated there are 460,000 wild 
turkey in the continental United States 
and the Eastern and Florida races of 
turkey have increased by 127 per cent 
in the past decade. Successful restora- 
tion projects are reported in 18 States. 

So impressive has the comeback been 
that 90 persons representing 26 state 
game departments, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, universities, industries 
and private conservation organizations 
met at the first National Wild Turkey 
Symposium in Memphis, Tennessee to 
compare notes and trade research and 
management information. 

New York is one of the states where, 
in one decade, the wild turkey has been 
restored in reasonable abundance in 
some areas of the Catskills and in the 
Allegany region of the southern tier 
counties. 





Mange in wildlife 


Quite often wildlife biologists receive 
emergency calls, letters and sometimes 
raggedy looking specimens of wildlife 
that are thought to be “rabid” because 
of extremely poor physical condition. 

When such specimens are available, 
examination often reveals the cause of 
the animal’s misfortune to be “mange” 
(Sarcoptes species, the same infection 
that sometimes affects domestic animals). 

Usually, the animal’s fur is in a very 
unkempt condition and large areas of its 
body may be entirely hairless. According 
to the severity of the case, the animal 
is usually in a poor state of physical 
vigor and most eventually die. 

The picture shows a coyote shot in 
Rensselaer County with a severe case of 
mange. The inset picture is a micro- 
photograph of the parasite that causes 
this condition. 
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What Price Plantless Water? 
(Continued from page 11) 


which are considered by many to be equal- 
ly if not more obnoxious. These in turn 
reduce the growth of plants in deeper 
waters. still further increasing the nutri- 
ent material available to the algae. 

In many areas where algae have sup- 
planted rooted aquatics, the residents 
would give a great deal to reverse the 
process, but this is difficult and often un- 
successful. Water may be kept clear by 
destruction of weeds followed by succes- 
sive treatments to prevent the growth of 
algae. However. the monetary cost of 
such a project may be high, and it cannot 
be conducted without rendering the water 
far inferior to its previous value for fish 
and waterfowl production and without 
seriously affecting recreational pursuits 
such as fishing and hunting. 





It is not intended to imply that there 
are no areas where removal is justifiable, 
certain species whose complete eradica- 
tion is not desirable, or that some removal 
may not be accomplished in any area with- 
out significant effect on the aquatic re- 
sources. Rather it is a plea for moderation 
and an attempt to point out the necessity 
for the consideration of all facets of the 
problem, those dangerous as well as those 
immediately beneficial, in any control proj- 
ect undertaken. Attempts to interfere too 
much with natural processes and the com- 
plex chain of reaction involved has always 
proven dangerous, especially so if under- 
taken without full consideration of pos- 
sible consequences. Cottage owners are 
certainly entitled to relief when growths 
seriously interfere with beach and dock 
use in front of their premises and it is 
believed such relief can be afforded with- 
out significent effect on aquatic resources, 
particularly in larger waters. Fish and 
wildlife in general would doubtless be 
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aided, rather than impeded, by the elimi- 
nation of water chestnut, an introduced 
plant forming dense mats in shallow 
waters, 


Permit Required 


Prior to the 1957 legislative session 
there was no regulation of the use of 
chemicals for control of aquatic vegeta- 
tion, no matter how toxic the chemical 
might be, except that provided by the 
Conservation Law if such use resulted in 
the killing of fish. Both to protect the 
public by providing for control over 
chemical treatments, and to legitimize 
control measures, where they seemed 
desirable and _ necessary, the 1957 
Legislature amended the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to authorize the Board 
to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing the application of chemicals in the 
control of aquatic vegetation. Such a 
regulation has been formulated and took 
effect April 1, 1958. 

Briefly, except for certain waters 
which are excluded, a person desiring 
to use a chemical for the control of 
aquatic vegetation in any water must 
make application for, and receive a 
permit authorizing such use _ before 
instituting the treatment. The applica- 
tion forms and permits are to be 
obtained from the State Water Pollution 
Control Board or from specified issuing 
agents of the Board. 

The restrictions governing the issuance 
of permits are designed to protect man, 
fish and wildlife and the recreational 
uses of water. They are intended to 
give reasonable use of areas fronting 
on built-up property on lakes or ponds, 
where such use is impeded by aquatic 
growth, without seriously affecting vege- 
etation which may be an _ important 
factor in the productivity and economy 
of the water. 

Whatever impression may be given by 
the glowing advertisements in national 
sports magazines that appear to idealize 
man’s interference with Nature. the plain 
facts are that no one knows to what 
extent plant growth may be removed 
from any water without damage or 
before it becomes a poorly productive 
and inferior water for fish production. 
Neither does anyone know what propor- 
tion of this growth is desirable in any 
body of water to make it most produc- 
tive of fish, or what relationship the 
species of fish present may have on the 
answer. It may even be that there are 
aS many answers as there are waters. 
So far as is known, no studies to provide 
these answers have ever been conducted 
on natural bodies of water. 

Under the classification of waters the 
State has a certain responsibility to 





protect uses recognized by specific classi- 
fications. Where the use of certain 
chemicals would endanger protected 
uses of water, which the user is not 
prepared temporarily to forego, pre- 
sumably a permit would not be granted. 
Some measures of relief in such situa- 
tions can still be obtained by use of 
mechanical methods involving the cutting 
or pulling of the offending growth. 
Such methods are not subject to the 
requirement of a permit, and may also 
be used to extend boat lanes or other 
areas beyond limits covered in a permit 
for chemical application. Mechanical 
methods, while not a permanent solu- 
tion, are less likely to cause damage 
than are chemical treatments, since tem- 
porary or permanent sterility of the 
bottom and destruction of certain types 
of food organisms cannot occur. 





The motor-driven, underwater cutter bar 
shown here is being used to clear dock 
areas and navigational channels of water 
chestnut. Mechanical control of aquatics 
may be done without applying for permit 


Chemical control of vegetation can be 
a desirable tool in furthering the enjoy- 
ment of recreational pwrsuits in water. 
Through its use bathing may be enjoyed 
in areas where it is not now possible 
without excessive labor. However, in 
accordance with the ideal of multiple 
uses of water, no one use should take 
precedence over another, or unfairly 
restrict other uses. 

Chemicals now employed are not the 
final answer to the problem, and it is 
anticipated that in the future other 
chemicals will be developed that can be 
used to greater advantage and with less 
danger. Knowledge of the interaction of 
factors in the aquatic environment will 
be increased as studies are conducted 
on the chemical control projects au- 
thorized under the present regulations. 

Only time can tell whether these 
regulations are susceptible to greater 
liberalization, or whether there is neces- 
sity for additional restriction. In the 
meantime, the old adage to “make haste 
slowly” would appear to be a good 
watchword for those interested in the 
preservation of aquatic life. 
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Hunting safety 


The stress that has been placed on 
hunting safety and hunter safety train- 
ing has brought important reductions in 
hunting accidents. Much of this has been 
accomplished by good publicity. 

The picture is from the cover of 
an excellent leaflet entitled “Hunting 
Safety,” by Russell Palmer. This booklet 
is being distributed as a public service 
by a bank in Glens Falls. 

It’s good to see such broad interest 
in making a pleasant recreation even 
safer in which to participate. 


Maple floors 


Hard maple possessed so little value 
in the days of the early settlers that 
$4 per thousand board feet was con- 
sidered a good price for surface clear 
maple logs over 12” in diameter. decked 
on the railroad right-of-way. too. 

In Colonial days maple flooring was 
used in the best of homes, hand hewn 
und smoothed with jack-planes. As early 
as 1885, modern methods of manufacture 
were turning out flooring and by the 
turn of the century new machines were 
processing a matched, tongued and 
grooved product. ready to lay. By 1905, 
there were 40 maple flooring mills in 
Michigan and Wisconsin turning out 
250 million feet of flooring annually. 
Today, there are only 18 mills in the 
whole northern hard maple producing 
area. 

With a thousand and one new types 
of flooring materials available today. 
hardwood such as maple accounts for 
only a small percentage even though 
it is estimated that facilities and timber 
for production of 75 million feet of hard 
maple flooring are available annually. 


Waterfowl habitat 


The Federal Aid program for the 
acquisition, development, operation and 
maintenance of waterfowl habitat in the 
past 20 years amounts to $57 million. 
Three-fourths of the money represents 
Federal excise tax funds and one-fourth 
is state matching funds. 

Acquisition accounted for $14.2 mil- 
lion; development, operation and main- 
tenance, $22.5 million, and research, 
$5.6 million. Under the acquisition phase, 
the states acquired fee title to 672.543 
acres, 

New York has purchased 14,613 acres 
with an expenditure of $217,000. The 
bulk of its $2,176,000 P. R. allotment, 
which has been directed toward water- 
fowl work, has gone for development, 
operation and maintenance on its 12 
major waterfowl areas and on the 827 
small marshes averaging 6.4 acres and 
1,202 potholes averaging 0.4 acres. 

At the present time. states. flyway 
councils and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are evolving a more definite long 
range plan of acquisition. An increase 
in the price of the Federal duck stamp 
from $2 to $3 and the earmarking of 
all of the duck stamp money (after the 
cost of printing) for the selection and 
acquisition of waterfowl habitat. is part 
of the answer to the urgent need for 
acquiring wetlands while there is still 
an opportunity. 


Safer insecticides 


A new material, Sevin, is believed to 
be effective against the gypsy moth but 
less dangerous to other values. It is the 
result of a continuing search for ma- 
terials that will kill gypsy moths with a 
minimum hazard to fish and wildlife and 
without long-lasting residues that could 
contaminate forage and food supplies. 
Sevin is a carbamate chemical with a 
low toxicity to man and warm-blooded 
animals or to fish and other aquatic 
life. 

The new insecticide was recently tried 
out on a 75,000-acre demonstration plot 
in Otsego and Delaware counties in a 
joint effort of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, assisted by the New York 
State Departments of Conservation, and 
Agriculture and Markets. and the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

Hope is held out too for the use of 
radioisotopes to greater advantage in 
controlling destructive insects. Steriliza- 
tion of male screw worm flies by radio- 
isotopes to eliminate the species is one 
beneficial example. A second practical 
contribution is the production of resist- 
ant plant varieties by using radiation to 
induce mutations. 
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More shrimp cocktails 


A thriving shrimp fishery has been 
developed in just two years off the 
Washington and Oregon coasts. The 
new industry resulted from exploratory 
work by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries in co-operation with the two 
state fishery organizations. 

Fishermen were aware that shrimp 
were present on the Continental Shelf 
along the Pacific Coast but their rela- 
tive abundance was unknown. As early 
as 1951, explorations showed that shrimp 
in commercial quantities were present 
but the Gulf Coast fishery, up to then 
the most productive, was producing 
sufficient quantities, and commercial de- 
velopment of the new grounds didn't 
take hold because of the lack of a 
profitable market. 

In 1956, the automatic shrimp-peeling 
machine was introduced to the area and 
the same year the Gulf Coast fishery 
was extraordinarily small. Immediately 
on the announcement of the exploratory 
findings, several shrimp vessels went 
into operation, marketing over two mil- 
lion pounds that year. By June of 1958 
some 30 shrimp vessels were delivering 
their catches, averaging 8.000 pounds 
a day per boat, to coastal ports. 

It is predicted that the total shrimp 
landings this year will approach 10 
million pounds. That's a lot of shrimp 
cocktails—from a source hitherto unex- 
ploited because of the lack of marine 
research data and favorable economic 
conditions. 





Boating hazard 


Outboard boat owners face many 
hazards not the least of which is the 
porcupine of the North Country. 

E. H. Rowe, Silver Bay, Lake George 
boat builder and boat yard owner, had 
the 14-footer pictured here in storage 
along with some other boats, three of 
which the porkies went to work on. The 
worst damaged is shown here. Screws 
stop a porky? Nope, he just gnaws 
around them and spits them out. 

Boat owners storing craft in porky 
territory should take warning. 
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Hunter casualties 





The National Rifle Association in pub- 
lishing its 1958 Uniform Hunter Casualty 
Report shows some interesting aspects 
on this often misinterpreted hunting 
problem. Data for the report was gath- 
ered from casualty records submitted by 
33 co-operating states and two Canadian 
provinces. 

The report indicates that one out of 
7,800 hunters is a reported casualty; 
one reported casualty for every 113,000 
man-days of hunting. Of the hunting 
casualties, 17 per cent were fatal. In 
72 per cent of the cases, a person other 
than the shooter was injured and in 53 
per cent of the cases. it was the un- 
intentional discharge of the weapon. 

The age of shooters causing casualties 
remains highest in the age group under 
20 years of age—46 per cent. Those with 
over 10 years of hunting experience con- 
tributed to 33 per cent of the accidents. 
As for type of game being hunted. 43 per 
cent of the casualties occurred while 
hunting small game, 25 per cent while 
hunting big game, 25 per cent in hunting 
land birds, 6 per cent in hunting water- 
fowl and 1 per cent while hunting pests 
and miscellaneous. 

Shotguns were involved in 58 per cent 
of the casualties, the rifle contributed 36 
per cent, the handgun 4 per cent. with 
bow and arrow and miscellaneous in- 
volved in only 2 per cent of the cases. 

As to time, 27 per cent of the accidents 
took place on the first day and 56 per 
cent by the end of the first week of the 
hunting season. The proportion of acci- 
dents by hour of the day was highest at 
4 P.M. and next highest at 11 A.M. 

In 60 per cent of the cases the victim 
was not wearing bright clothing. 

The tragedy of a hunting accident can- 
not be measured in terms of relative sta- 
tistical importance but it should certainly 
be emphasized that hunting casualties, 
compared with other types of accidents. 
are of relatively minor importance. They 
are not very numerous, whether one looks 
at their actual numbers or the casualty 
rate and one must assume that hunting 
continues to be a remarkably safe sport. 


No-see-ums 


A campfire can help relieve the black 
fly and punky (also known as no-see- 
ums) problem of an evening in camp 
according to B. J. Cook, Campsite Care- 
taker at Wilmington Notch Public Camp- 
site. He capitalizes on an insect’s natural 
attraction to light and builds a large 
campfire at a distance from his camp. 
He keeps the camp dark and the pesky 
insects migrate from his dark sleeping 
quarters to the campfire and leave him 
relatively alone. 
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Giant puffball 


During the months of August and 
September, it’s not uncommon to see 
what looks like a big snowball in a 
field—and just as white, too. This is the 
giant puffball (Calvatia giganteum) and 
it can be big. Specimens 5 feet high 
and 4 feet wide have been recorded. The 
one in the picture is about average in 
size. For comparison, District Game 
Protector Bryan Burgin, holding the 
puffball, is 6’ 2” tall and weighs in at 
270 pounds. 

Puffballs have white interiors, turning 
brown or blackish as they ripen. When 
ripe, the fruit ruptures and_ releases 
spores of smoke-like consistency. It is 
estimated that a 5-pound specimen will 
vield 7 trillion spores. If each one 
matured, the second generation would, 
in the aggregate, be 800 times the size 
of the earth. 

The plants are saprophytes, living on 
decaying plant material in open grassy 
fields, in wooded areas or cultivated 
fields. When the puffball’s interior is 
entirely white, it is edible and delicious. 
A large one can make several meals for 
a family. It can be sliced, parboiled 
in salt water and fried in butter or 
hot fat. 


Federal funds for fish and game 


Federal aid for fish and game work, 
derived from the Federal excise tax col- 
lections on fishing tackle and on arms 
and ammunition for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, under provisions of 
the federal aid in fish and wildlife resto- 
ration programs were both “up” and 
“down.” 

The Dingell-Johnson collection for 
fisheries work was $4,994.822.41, or about 


$270,000 more than the previous year 
but still under the all-time high of fiscal 
1955. The Pittman-Robertson collection 
for wildlife projects was $14,617, 360.75, 
to which should be added $2,693,493.72 
in backlog funds for a total appropria- 
tion of $17,310,854.47. This figure is 
about $532,000 less than the previous 
year and under the record high of fiscal 
1951. 

Funds collected by the D.-J. and P.-R. 
acts are used to finance up to 75 per 
cent of approved Federal aid projects 
being conducted by state wildlife con- 
servation agencies. The new monies will 
provide the basis for the 1959 apportion- 
ments to the states. 

New York’s apportionment of these 
funds for 1959 is $695,907.06 to which 
there can be added $231.969.02 for the 
State’s share or a total of $927,876.08 for 
use in P.-R. or wildlife projects. The 
apportionment for D.-J., or fisheries pro- 
jects, is $145,847.54 plus a State share 
of $48.615.85 for a total of $194,463.39. 

This money goes a long way in financ- 
ing New York’s fish and wildlife restora- 
tion and management program. 


Rabbit troubles? 


Try this on your trees and shrubs 
that Br’er Rabbit finds too toothsome 
to pass up. 

The formula is seven pounds of 
powdered rosin in one gallon of dena- 
tured ethyl alcohol, placed in a tight 
container and shaken occasionally. It 
takes about 24 hours to disolve the rosin 
completely. The solution may be applied 
with a paint brush to dry bark or, if 
dissolved in two gallons of alcohol, it 
can be sprayed. Apply it two feet higher 
than you expect the damage and inspect 
your plants periodically to see if they 
need a second application. It will usually 
last several months, though. 


Small game tally 


In previous issues of THe CoNnserva- 
TIONIST, we have given the results of 
the annual game harvest study which 
collects specific information pertaining 
to the hunting success and activities of 
New York’s half million plus small 
game hunters. This information is im- 
portant for game management and 
research biologists to plan adequately 
for future management programs. 

That annual study is now underway, 
and questionnaire forms are being 
mailed to some 7,000 holders of hunt- 
ing licenses during the 1958-59 season. 

If you receive such a questionnaire, 
won't you please take the few moments 
necessary for completing it and mailing 
it back as promptly as possible? 
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Frozen Alaska 


Alaska, our 49th and largest state, 
was purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
only $7,200,000. This big peninsula that’s 
now a state has an area of 586,400 square 
miles—more than twice the area of Texas 
and almost one-fifth of the whole United 
States. It is a treasure chest of vast wealth 
in gold, silver, copper, platinum and 
other important metals; of coal and 
petroleum; of fishes and fur; of forest, 
fertile soils and magnificent scenery. As 
our last frontier, it has become of vital 
strategic importance in our 
defense. 

Alaska was a rare bargain, obtained 
largely through the insistent efforts of 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
but most of its great natural resources 
were unknown then. The American 
people, opposed to the purchase, scorn- 
fully called it “Seward’s Folly.” “Wal- 
russia,” “Polaria,” and “a giant icebox.” 

In a way, it is an icebox. There are 
thousands of glaciers—some of them im- 
mense—in four great mountain ranges. 
More than a fourth of Alaska lies above 
the Arctic Circle which passes through 
Fort Yukon, only 1,630 miles from the 
North Pole. Further, except for a rela- 
tively narrow fringe along the Pacific 
and Bering Sea coasts as far as the mouth 
of the mighty Yukon, the land is under- 
lain with rock-hard permafrost. 

Permafrost is the name given by geol- 
ogists to permanently-frozen ground. and 
it is responsible for some unique phe- 
nomena. Near its southern limit. the 
depth is only a few feet and each year 
enough of the upper portion thaws to per- 
mit tree growth and bountiful harvests 
of hardy crops. Above the Arctic Circle, 
where there is an enormous area of tun- 
dra, bleak treeless plains known as the 
Barren Grounds, permafrost extends two 
or 300 hundred feet below the surface 
and only the topmost few inches ever 
thaw during the brief Arctic summers. 

At Nome, a gold mining town about 
130 miles south of the Arctic Circle, the 
permafrost heaves and shifts during all 
seasons and its surface becomes mushy 
or like quicksand in Summer. A house 
may tilt one way and then the other but 
most of them are built on big skids that 
may be jacked up and kept level. Other- 
wise, walls cannot be plastered, doors 
won't close, and pipe lines break. On a 
slope they creep downhill. The Federal 
building, although supported by piling 
driven deep into the frozen subsoil. has 
shifted so much that it must be replaced. 
Beneath Nome’s new school, refrigerating 
pipes were installed to keep the perma- 
frost from thawing. 

The tundra, except for a few low 
mountains and a few shallow meandering 
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streams, is a vast flat prairie spangled 
with innumerable lakes, ponds, marshes 
and muskeg bogs; because none of its 
small annual precipitation can seep into 
the permafrost. During nine months of 
the year, in addition to a few musk oxen, 
ptarmigan and snowshoe hares, there are 
innumerable lemmings—small rodents 
which furnish food for foxes, wolves and 
snowy owls. As the snow and ice melt, 
its carpet of lichens and mosses becomes 
visible. Then it comes alive with millions 
upon millions of birds, especially shore- 
birds and waterfowl. In June it burgeons 
with green, and is gorgeously covered 
with plants that swiftly grow, bloom and 
make seed in the few weeks when there 
is warmth and no darkness. By late Sep- 
tember the land again is white and deso- 
late—Nature Bulletin, Forest Preserve 
District, Cook County, II. 


Quality fish products 


Most all consumer products go by 
standards and the fish that you buy in 
the market is no exception. 

The Department of Interior (U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service) will place the De- 
partment “seal” on five additional fishery 
products in 1959 bringing to eight the 
number of products that are under con- 
tinuous Federal inspection to see that 
they are produced from wholesome ma- 
terial of good odor and good taste and 
processed under sanitary conditions. 

Standards are already in effect for 
frozen fried fish sticks, frozen raw 
breaded shrimp and frozen fish blocks 
and standards are expected to be set this 
year for halibut steaks, raw breaded fish 
portions, cod fillets and ocean perch 
fillets. Some 18 firms already have the 
right to use the “seal” on their processed 
fish products and it is expected that sev- 
eral more will be included this year. 


Ways ef the wild 


Who invented highways? Well, it 
wasn’t homo sapiens. Long before man 
even appeared on earth, the animals had 
“highways” of their own and still do! 
They pick the easiest way to get where 
they’re going. then use the same path 
over and over again—generation after 
generation. 

Each species of animal has its own 
highway network. Sometimes, of course, 
the paths converge and for a short space, 
rabbits, woodchucks, deer and even 
bears may be traveling the same route. 
Sometimes. OUR highways get: in their 
way. Yet. the animals continue to travel 
the same old path, because they’re 
essentially creatures of habit. This is 
why you see signs along the New York 
State Thruway and other highways, say- 
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ing “Deer Crossing” and you should 
always approach these crossings at re- 
duced speed. And if you see one deer 
crossing the highway ahead of you, 
slow down even more, because the 
chances are that several more deer will 
follow. If you hit one, damage to your 
car may be severe, not to mention the 
damage to the deer! 


Counting fish 


Electronic fish counters are now being 
used in 13 fish passage devices by eight 
different fishery agencies on the West 
Coast. Biologists of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service have made considerable 
progress with these devices and would 
like to see them experimented with in 
other areas to improve their develop- 
ment. Future needs include development 
of a photographic counter to permit 
identification of individual fish, and mul- 
tisystem complexes capable of counting 
fish in open streams. 





Seafaring buck 


One afternoon, this past Winter, the 
tugboat “Cavalier” of the Curtis Bay 
Towing Co.. pulled into Norfolk, Virginia, 
with a strange passenger aboard — a 
lively four-point, white-tail buck. He had 
just finished an experience that would 
certainly prick up the ears of his 
“deer” friends. 

The crew of the “Cavalier” had found 
and rescued the shivering deer from an 
ice flow some 4 miles offshore in upper 
Chesapeake Bay. A heaving line was 
fashioned into a lasso and, after a few 
tries, made fast to the lively animal. 

Finally aboard, he was tethered with 
a sort of bowline knot secured to the 
tug’s after bitts where the crew dined 
him on apples, cabbage and collard 
greens. then put him to bed under a 
piece of canvas. 

In port the next day, the crew, along 
with Maryland Game Wardens. again 
faced a belligerent buck but finally got 
him hove over the side and into a truck 
for transplanting in the Dismal Swamp 
where others of his kind could listen 
to his tugboat tale. 
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Timber sales 





Wood lot owners should be wary of a 
buyer’s initial offer for a timber stand. 
Recently, in one Forest Practice District, 
a wood lot owner was offered $800 for 
the entire stand. He checked with the 
local forester who suggested that it be 
professionally marked for cutting. The 
final sale price—$3,000. Another owner, 
offered an even $1,000 for a stand, de- 
cided to sit tight. The second offer was 
$2,000 and the third $3,000. About that 
time he decided he needed help. A State 
forester marked the merchantable timber 
with the future management of the 


wood lot in mind. Last offer—and sale— 
$4,000. 





Pectinatella 


In late Summer one often comes upon 
masses of a jelly-like substance in the 
water that may be mistaken for a mass 
of frog eggs. Actually, it’s a pectinatella 
colony, a group or colony of minute 
animals, sometimes found adhering in 
clusters to the walls of reservoirs or 
hanging from twigs and water plants. 
They become covered with algae and 
sometimes look like green grapefruit. 

Each rosette-like cluster constitutes one 
group or colony and the central jelly 
mass is made larger as the number of 
animals increases. Toward Fall, thou- 
sands of statoblasts form and are grad- 
ually washed from the jelly surface as 
the colonies die. They are banded by 
air-filled cushions and armed with a 
single row of hooks which catch upon 
everything with which they contact. They 
float like life preservers on the surface 
and are often piled up in thin brown 
streaks along the shoreline. 

It’s occurrence is common in_ the 
Northeastern states from August to 
October. The picture shows a colony 
adhering to a water chestnut plant. 
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Rabies 


The number of laboratory-confirmed 
cases of animal rabies increased during 
1958 with a total of 261 reported from 
the New York State Health Department 
as compared to 202 cases in 1957. 

Rabies was reported in 26 counties 
and the disease was most prevalent in 
the Counties of Otsego, 65 cases. Del- 
aware had 46, Chenango 28, Madison 23 
and Steuben 21. 

Of the 261 cases reported, a total of 
146 was reported in cattle. Other cases 
included dogs, 21; foxes, 56; cats. 21; 
raccoons, 7; sheep, 5 and horses and 
bats, two each. One rabid “coy-dog” 
was reported. the first in the State. 

In recent years the reported incidence 
of the disease has been somewhat cyclic 
in nature with peaks of decreasing 
magnitude occurring every three or four 
years, starting with the peak incidence 
of 1,155 cases reported in 1946. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the 
incidence by fox trapping and dog 
vaccinations. A single injection of vac- 
cine can protect a dog for at least four 
years, and possibly for life. All dog 
owners should have their pets vaccinated. 
This would help greatly to cut down the 
incidence of the disease and to safe- 
guard the people who are in close con- 
tact with the animals. 


Algae 


These are the most exciting years that 
mankind has ever known—the beginnings 
of the Space Age. Already, earthlings 
are making definite plans to visit the 
Moon and Mars and even more distant 
parts of the universe. Because of the 
enormous amounts of fuel and equip- 
ment necessary for each pound of pay 
load to escape the earth’s gravity and 
return, the supply of food and oxygen 
for travelers on these fantastically long 
journeys must be kept to a minimum. 

One of the suggested answers is to 
make use of the microscopic alga, 
Chlorella, which is found commonly in 
fresh water. In sunlight, like other green 
plants, it uses carbon dioxide and plant 
foods to grow and multiply. In the 
process it releases pure oxygen which 
could be used for breathing. Further- 
more, a crop of excess Chlorella—rich 
in food value—could be harvested to 
feed the human passengers. They, in 
turn, produce the carbon dioxide and 
waste materials necessary to keep the 
alga growing. Such a miniature world 
can be imitated in a sealed glass con- 
tainer of water stocked with a bit of 
alga and a little aquatic animal life. 
Set near a window, they often survive 
for years. 





Algae lack true leaves, stems, roots 
and flowers but they are perhaps the 
most widespread and diverse of all 
plants. Extremes are the rule. Among 
the many thousands of known species, 
they vary in size from microscopic single 
cells up to the 1,500-foot long vine kelp, 
the longest of living things. Some can 
grow on snow in Arctic regions and 
stain it red; others thrive in the hot 
springs of Yellowstone Park at tempera- 
tures up to 167 degrees F. Most kinds 
live in water, either fresh, brackish or 
salt, yet many live out of water. Algae 
contain chlorophyll and can manufacture 
their own food; but, in some large 
groups of them, such as the seaweeds, 
their green color is masked by other 
pigments so that they appear yellow or 
brown or red. 

Common local examples of algae are 
the scums on lakes, ponds and streams 
during “Dog Days” in the late Summer, 
Several kinds of these form blankets of 
tangled slender threads that trap and 
hold enough bubbles to buoy them up. 
The so-called “water blooms” are finely 
divided scums made up of single-celled 
algae or minute capsules of jelly en- 
closing a tiny colony of them. Along 
the leeward shore of a pond or lake 
these floating blooms sometimes pile up 
so thick that they look as if a bucket 
of green or red paint had been spilled. 
On land, other algae form the thin 
green coatings on soil. rocks, and the 
trunks of trees. 

The brown slimy masses seen in 
streams and on water plants in early 
Spring are made up of millions of 
single-celled algae called diatoms. Each 
minute diatom is enclosed in a two-part 
shell—a glass box made of silica, which 
is engraved with a delicate pattern of 
perforations so perfect that they are 
used to standardize scientific instru- 
ments. Over the ages, huge deposits of 
these shells have accumulated in certain 
places and, as “diatomaceous earth,” are 
mined for various purposes such as the 
abrasive in toothpaste. 


Algae are the basis for existence of 
practically all animal life in water. They 
are the first link in the chain which 
combines sunshine and simple dissolved 
substances into plants that animals can 
eat. The fish that you catch and eat— 
a black bass for example—fed on 
minnows, crayfish, and aquatic insects. 
Those fed on tiny crustaceans, still 
smaller insects and water worms. These 
fed on a host of still smaller water 
animals and they, in turn, fed on algae. 
Some food chains are longer and some 
are shorter. but they all start with algae. 
-—Nature Bulletin, Forest Preserve Dis- 
trict, Cook County, Ill. 
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King-size fish population 


One of the problems continually con- 
fronting the fisheries biologist is estimat- 
ing populations of fish to provide in- 
formation for management and harvest. 

Sometimes these estimates involve huge 
populations. A king-size one is the study 
of young Pacific herring numbers in 
Barkley Sound, British Columbia. To ac- 
complish this job, biologists fin-clipped 
more than 436,000 herring during a four- 
year period. Based on 61 recoveries limit- 
ed to specific localities, an estimate of a 
little over 188 million fish was arrived at. 
Then, combining scouting estimates with 
an “adjustment factor” biologists determ- 
ined that the population in the entire 
Sound was 640 million young fish. This 
estimate agreed quite well with other 
estimates made by different methods. 
Further analysis indicated that 400 bil- 
lion eggs were deposited annually by 


these fish. 


Three down; two to go 


The Deer Research Project has lib- 
erated five ear-tagged fawns at the Par- 
tridge Run Game Management Area, Al- 
bany County. The first liberation of two 
fawns was in September. 1955 inside a 
refuge. Both were mortally wounded in- 
side the refuge within a month after 
liberation by night-hunting gunners. 

The second liberation of three fawns 
was in the Fall of 1957, also inside a 
refuge. On December 2, 1958, last day 
of the season, Charles H. Moore. Putnam 
Station, hunting some five miles from 
the refuge area of release, took one of 
these, a buck with eight-inch spikes. 

Yearling deer frequently leave the area 
in which they are born and raised and 
live in a home range of their own choos- 
ing. Should hunters succeed in taking 
the other two bucks, it is requested that 
they return the ear-tags to the Department 
and report the location of the kills.— 
C. W. Severtncnaus, Leader, Big Game 
Management Investigation 


Outboarding 


The tremendous growth in the outboard 
motor, boat and trailer industry is ex- 
pected to continue in 1959. It is antici- 
pated that recreation-minded people will 
spend no less than $440 million for these 
items this year. 

Important reason behind this growth 
is the public’s acceptance of outboard 
boating as a family recreation. People 
have more leisure time and an increas- 
ing interest in participant sports, espe- 
cially those that can include the whole 
family. The boat trailer has widened the 
boating horizon and the selection of wat- 
erways to enjoy is limited only by the 


time it takes a person to drive there. 

The most serious problem to be coped 
with is the need for more and better fa- 
cilities and most important is the short- 
age of facilities for launching, mooring. 
storing and servicing. Conservation de- 
partments and other public agencies are 
hard pressed to provide enough boat 
launching and mooring facilities. More- 
over, the costs of acquisition and develop- 
ment of waterfront property is increas- 
ing tremendously. 

Here certainly is a challenge to recre- 
ational agencies and private enterprise 
alike if full advantage is to be taken of 
this new and important outdoor recrea- 
tion. 


The “wildlife bank’’ 


A record high Conservation Reserve 
‘sign-up” of some 12,500,000 acres for 
the 1959 crop year now appears certain 
and this will be added to the 10,000,000 
acres signed up for the Conservation 
Reserve in 1956. 1957 and 1958 under 
the Soil Bank program. 

It can be a “wildlife bank” too, be- 
cause many farmers have signed up for 
the “G,” or wildlife practices in 1959. 
Farmers who have signed up for other 
practices can change to the wildlife 
phases at any time prior to their estab- 
lishment. 

Many conservation agencies and or- 
ganizations are planning to offer in- 
ducements, financial and otherwise. to 
farmers who will install wildlife prac- 
tices for five- or ten-year periods. Federal 
cost sharing for wildlife practices re- 
mains at 80 per cent in most cases. 

One of the important contributions of 
the wildlife practices could be the estab- 
lishment of a desirable pattern of un- 
disturbed nesting cover for farm game 
species. Nesting cover has in recent 
years, been reduced to a bare minimum 
by clean farming practices and is 
essential to production of the farm game 
crop. (For more details on this program 
in New York see the article on “The 


Soil Bank” in the Feb.-March issue.) 


‘ 


Sportsman’s submarine 


A German-made “sportsman’s  sub- 
marine,” designed to cruise at 15 miles 
per hour submerged and able to stay 
under water for two hours is scheduled 
for next January’s New York boat show. 
It is powered by two electric motors and 
weighs about 1.000 pounds. It is ex- 
pected to retail for around $2,500. 

For those of the non-skin diving fra- 
ternity who want to study fish eye-to-eye, 
this craft with its plexiglass conning 
tower should be just the ticket. If sports- 
men’s sub traffic becomes heavy, it 
should add variety to gill net catches. 
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Productive music 


According to a Department of Botany 
professor at Annamalai University in 
far away India, music not only “soothes 
the savage beast” but excites plants to 
make them grow faster. 

“For instance,” he says. “the sound 
of an electric bell can excite the seeds 
of rice to germinate several hours earlier 
than normal. Sivapura rice, when treated 
to Indian classical music, produced 50 
per cent more than a similar crop 
without musical accompaniment.” 

Recorded violin music broadcast to 
standing tobacco plants resulted in 
similar yield increases. This may ac- 
count for the serene expression on 
“old-timers’” faces as they puff on their 
pipes. 


Su 





Fishing fair 

The Corning Glass Center was the 
scene of a very successful fishing fair 
and boat show this Spring, with over 
7,200 persons viewing the exhibits on a 
single weekend. 

Top exhibit of the show, located in 
the theater entrance section of the large 
auditorium, was a Conservation Depart- 
ment exhibit which included a model 
campsite with landscaped hillsides. 
picnic grounds and a running stream 
with a waterfall and live trout. By 
popular demand of the youngsters. 
Jerry Raccoon became a part of the 
exhibit but had to be restrained from 
doing his own brook trout fishing. 

The exhibit was a product of many 
an evening effort by field men of the 
Conservation Department including Jack 
Kuehnle. Manager of the State Tree and 
Shrub Nursery at Painted Post, Forest 
Rangers Ray Murray and Charles Hark- 
ness, and Game Protectors Bernard 
Murray and Herman Fleishman. Charles 
Kresge, District Forester at Bath; Robert 
Roche, District Forest Ranger; Robert 
Freeman, Manager of the Bath Fish 
Hatchery, and Game Protector Dick 
Wilson were also on hand during the 
show to answer questions on conserva- 
tion work in New York. 
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Bouncing Bet 


An old abandoned farm house, hidden 
away from busy towns and _ highways. 
always seems haunted by the ghosts of 
the family it once sheltered. Long after 
the house has fallen into ruin and 
its people are forgotten, such an over- 
grown homesite still may be haunted 
by ghosts of the woman’s flower garden. 
A tangled thicket may hide dead or dying 
remnants of her lilac bush, her yellow 
or cabbage roses. mock orange, trumpet 
creeper or other old-fashioned shrubs 
and vines. A few spindly hollyhocks, 
sunflowers, morning glories, day lilies or 
phlox may push up through the matted 
grass year after year. Very often. how- 
ever, among these pathetic survivors is 
a large knee-high patch of thrifty 
Bouncing Bet. a plant too full of vigor 
to require the pampering care of a 
gardener. 

The Bouncing Bet. a relative of pinks 
and carnations, bears inch-broad, spicy- 
smelling flowers from July until Septem- 
her. The five scalloped petals are joined 
to form a tube, and this, in turn, is 
enclosed by the green calyx tube. Some 
have double flowers. Pink or lavender 
when grown in: the sun. the blossoms 
are nearly white in shade. It attracts 
few insects except the hawk moth which 
comes at dusk to sip nectar with its long 
tongue. 

The rather pale green leaves are 
arranged in pairs, with the bases of each 
pair united to clasp the smooth stout 
stem. It multiplies either by seed or 
by creeping rootstocks which can _pro- 
duce a large patch spreading from a 
single plant. Although seldom planted or 
cultivated any more, Bouncing Bet be- 
came naturalized long ago and now 
grows wild over most of eastern North 
America and in places on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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It is a question whether Bouncing 
Bet was prized most as an ornamental 
flower, as a substitute for soap, or as a 
source of drugs. The Colonists brought 
it to this country from England where 
it has been grown for centuries under 
many different names—scourwort, Fuller’s 
herb, hedge pink, old maid’s pink, wild 
sweet William, sweet Betty and lady-at- 
the-gate. The first three refer to its use 
for washing. The leaves, stems and roots, 
when bruised, release a mucilaginous 
juice and a substance called saponin 
which produces suds in water. It was 
used to launder delicate fabrics and 
in making fine soaps. Generations of 
farmers’ wives have hurriedly dug 
Bouncing Bet roots, pounded them on 
a board and soused them in the water, 
when they ran out of soap on wash day. 

All parts of the plant and especially 
the seeds are somewhat poisonous to 
grazing animals, causing irritation of 
the digestive tract, dizziness, depressed 
breathing, and even death by destroying 
the red blood cells. Fortunately, it is 
avoided by livestock. It is very poisonous 
to some people. Like so many other 
poisonous plants, Bouncing Bet is also 
listed as a drug plant. In early times 
there was a widespread belief in its 
medicinal virtues. It was supposed to 
cure the itch and chronic infections. 

Two troublesome European weeds, the 
cow cockle and the corn cockle which 
infest our American wheat fields, are 
near relatives of the Bouncing Bet. 
Both also contain the same poisonous 
substances and have the property of 
producing a lather in water. In various 
parts of the world, other plants have 
been used as soap  substitutes—-soap- 
berry, soapbark tree, soap nut, soap pod 
and soap orange. 

Did Betty bounce and, if so, why? 
—Nature Bulletin, Forest Preserve Dis- 
trict, Cook County, III. 


Atomic rabbits 


The cottontail rabbit is playing a part 
in assisting atomic scientists to deter- 
mine the presence of radioactive sub- 
stances in the vicinity of atomic power 
reactors in New York State. A limited 
number of cottontails are collected 
periodically within a 10-mile radius of 
the proposed location of power reactors 
and their thyroids examined for the 
presence of radioactive iodine. 

The State Health Department, in 
co-operation with local health depart- 
ments and the Conservation Department, 
is making an environmental radiation 
survey of the Lower Hudson Drainage 
Basin where it is expected that three 
nuclear reactors will be in operation by 
1960. The survey includes collection of 
samples of water, vegetation, soil, rabbit 
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thyroid, fish, plankton and bottom mud 
from the Hudson River on a quarterly 
basis. Sampling of dustfall and precipita- 
tion is continuous on a bi-weekly basis. 
The program is being expanded to in- 
clude milk sampling from selected herds. 
In addition, an aerial survey of the 
drainage basin has been completed. Two 
portable, continuous recording radiation 
counters were used in the survey. 

The results of the survey will form 
a baseline so that in the event of any 
future abnormal discharge of radioactive 
material into the environment, the State 
Health Department will be able to 
measure it accurately and take steps 
necessary for protection. 


Finger Lakes pollution control 


The State Water Pollution Control 
Board has approved a comprehensive 
water pollution abatement plan _ for 
waters of the Finger Lakes Drainage 
Basin. The plan recommends specific 
steps by 95 industries and 42 munici- 
palities to bring waters of the Basin up 
to the standards established for them. 
The pollution abatement plan is based 
on official classification of the waters 
within the Drainage Basin which was 
officially classified by the Board in 
December, 1958, after extensive surveys 
of the waters were made and _ public 
hearings held. 

The next step in the pollution abate- 
ment program will be meetings between 
Board representatives and officials of 
the various municipalities and industries 
to discuss means of correcting the con- 
ditions noted in the report. 


Ducks down 


Duek hunting prospects for this Fall 
look pretty bleak thus far. A severe 
drought in the major duck production 
areas of Canada is seriously limiting 
nesting and consideration may have to 
be given to curtailing the season. Mid- 
west and western areas of the United 
States and Canada are most seriously 
affected. 

This comes at a very inopportune 
time because it could affect adverse- 
ly the sale of the new $3 duck stamp, 
the revenue from which is so badly 
needed to acquire additional wetland 
areas for future waterfowl production. 
These areas are dwindling alarmingly 
fast because of drainage and commercial 
development. 

The final results of the production will 
not be known for sometime but it is 
hoped, that even if seasons and bag 
limits have to be curtaile4. waterfowlers 
will think in terms of the future of 
their sport and buy their duck stamps 
as usual. 
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Zoom ! 


Dear Sir: In a recent discussion at school, 
we had a disagreement on how fast a deer 
fly flies. Some said that it would fly 350 
m.p.h. I don’t believe this. Has a deer fly’s 
speed ever been clocked and what is its 
speed? Do you have any other information 
on them? Thank you. 

Robert Wallace, Plattsburgh 


e Until recently there has been very little 
authentic information on the speed of insect 
flight. Most of the statements in the litera- 
ture have been based on _ circumstantial 
evidence and guess work, and many of them 
have been fantastically exaggerated. Some 
of the exaggerations were so obviously im- 
possible that Langmuir, in 1938, suggested 
approaches to the study of insect flight 
range and speed which have furnished more 
accurate and reasonable figures. 

Brian Hocking, of the University of 
Alberta, Canada, has published _ several 
papers describing accurate determinations of 
the speed of flight of several insects, in- 
cluding horse flies and deer flies. Dr. Hock- 
ing devised and constructed a “flight mill” 
for accurately determining the speed of flight 
of such insects as horse flies, honey bees 
and others. By means of this apparatus, 
the insect was harnessed to the tip of a 
light arm which was free to rotate in such 
a way that the speed of flight was recorded. 
By applying various corrections for inertia, 
friction, and the like, fairly accurate figures 
jor the actual speeds of flight were obtained. 

According to Hocking, the maximum speed 
developed by a horse fly (7. aftinis) 
slightly over 14 miles per hour over a 
short distance. Another horse fly developed 
an observed speed of 13.6 miles per hour. 
The deer fly, Chrysops fureata, had a 
calculated maximum speed over short dis- 
tances of about 14 miles per hour. 

You will note that in the above figures 
I refer to speeds over short distances—in 
other words, brief spurts of speed. The 
cruising speed, or speed on a continuous 
flight, was less than half of the maximum 
possible speed. This information can all be 
condensed in the following statement: 
Horse flies and deer flies have a maximum 
possible speed of between 13 and 15 miles 
an hour, but ordinarily fly at not more 
than 6 miles an hour. 


was 
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Calculations show further that the max- 
imum continuous speed of flight of any insect 
is about 27 miles per hour, and the max- 
imum in a short burst of speed is about 
36 miles per hour. 

Estimates of the speed of flight of 
dragonflies of up to 60 miles an hour have 
apparently added on the factor of flying 
downwind in a favorable wind, or being 
assisted by flying in the air stream of a 
train, 

In view of the above information, which 
is the most authentic available, it would 
seem that you are quite correct in doubting 
that a deer fly could fly 350 miles an hour. 
I hope this letter answers your questions 
and gives you other information which will 
be of interest—-Donald L. Collins, N.Y.S. 
Vuseum and Science Service 


Book work 


Dear Sir: Why don’t we have fishing licenses 

for more than one year? They wouldn’t 
have so much book work. 

Stephen Hyman, 

a fourth grader, 

Wayne Central School 


e Thank you for your letter suggesting a 
three-vear fishing license. We certainly 
agree with your objective of reducing the 
amount of paper work involved in license 
issuance. 

On careful study, however, we question 
whether the three-vear license would accom- 
plish this purpose. We would still have to 
issue one-year licenses for those who did 
not wish to purchase a three-year license. 
The three-year license would then be an 
additional license which we would have to 
print and on which we would have to keep 
daily, monthly and yearly records. 

The Department is constantly striving to 
improve its operations and is always glad 
to receive thoughtful suggestions such as 
yours—W. Mason Lawrence, 
Commissioner 


Assistant 


Fact or faney 
Dear Sir: Around here there is a popular 
belief that a male deer loses its sexual 
powers when he loses his antlers. Is this 
fact or fancy? 

Herbert Bohner, Croghan 
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Letters to the Editor 


e@ Your question, does a buck lose its sexual 
powers when he loses his antlers, brings to 
mind the results of a decision to dehorn one 
of our breeding stock at Delmar. This buck 
had been friendly with the does all Fall, 
but he would not let the Caretaker enter the 
pens to feed and water the deer. Within two 
days ajter removal of his antlers, his ferocity 
dwindled away to complete submissiveness. 
Furthermore, he no longer had any interest 
in the does and refused to service them.— 
C. W. Severinghaus, Leader, Game Manage- 
ment Investigation 








Up from the sea 


Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of some 
bones found on Fire Island Beach off Bell- 
port, Long Island. None of the baymen seem 
to know what it is. They all guess but are 
not sure. 

Lewis S. Terry, Sayville 


e The bones are those of a marine mammal 


such as a small whale or porpoise—HW. 
Trimm 
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Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of a 
stand of giant pine—the largest trees east 
of the Rockies. The pines are located in 
southeastern St. Lawrence County, about 
two miles from High Falls on the Oswegat- 
chie, flowing into Cranberry Lake on the 
right bank—that is on the left side as 
you go up. Trails are well defined, and 
the picture was taken on the trail between 
Pine Ridge and Nick Pond. There are two 
Nick Ponds in that area. This is the one 
which lies in the plains area; not the one 
between Benson Mines turnoff and Stern- 
burgs or Inlet. 

South of this location about two miles, 
there is another small stand of pines, and 
about a mile beyond that there were at 
one time some very large pines which were 
burned out around 1905, I believe. There 
is a large gore owned by the Loew estate 
which comes within a few rods of Pine 
Ridge, which was lumbered about two or 
three years ago. I do not think any of these 
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pines 


large trees were on that property, but some 
were blown down in that bad storm five 
years ago [November 25, 1950]. I have not 
been up there since. 

At the time I visited it last, several trees 
had been blown down and one of the smaller 
ones had been sawn to keep the trails clear. 
I counted over 250 rings on this particular 
tree and am sure [ missed some. 

I tried to triangulate the height of the 
first limbs by using a stick equal in distance 
from my eye to my hand, holding it vertically 
and sighting the top and pacing off the 
distance from where I stood to the tree. 
This rough method, tried three or four times, 
yielded seeming distances of about 75 to 
90 feet to the first visible limbs. 


It has always been a remarkable experi- 
ence for me to stand in this growth, which 
is almost cathedral-like in the atmosphere 
it creates. 


John M. Sayles, Star Lake 


Mitchell Sabattis 


Dear Sir: In the Feb.-Mar., 1959 issue of 
Tue Conservationist Edwin A. Stumpp 
asks several questions about the famous 
guide, Mitchell Sabattis, of Long Lake. 
Perhaps I can supply a part of the informa- 
tion he asks for. 

Mitchell Sabattis was one of the best 
known Adirondack guides of his era. He 
was a pure-blooded Indian of the Abenaki 
Tribe of Canada. His father, Captain Peter 
Sabattis, served with the Colonial forces in 
the Revolution and with the American forces 
in the War of 1812. Mitchell lived at Long 
Lake Village for many years where his wife, 
of Dutch descent, kept a resort for Summer 
visitors. They had a large family, at least 
five of whom reached maturity. A brother 
was named Charles but is said to have been 
a cripple who died before reaching manhood. 
In 1886, Mitchell suffered a mild stroke 
but still continued to do some guiding. 
He died at Long Lake, April 16, 1906. His 
exact age was unknown but believed to be 
at least 85 years. 

In a letter to the old-time outdoor period- 
ical Forest & Stream, published in the issue 
of Dec. 29, 1881 Nessmuk, the famous woods- 
man, camper, canoeist, etc., tells of one of 
his canoe cruises through the Adirondacks. 
After arriving at Long Lake Village in his 
canoe he stayed for several days at the 
Sabattis place. Nessmuk says: “You take the 
steep path that leads up from the landing 
and Auntie Sabattis will take care of you. 
She has been doing that sort of thing for 
a good many years. When the famous Indian 
guide, Mitchell Sabattis, is in the woods, 
his wife can supplement him as camp-keeper.” 

Nessmuk then goes on to describe the 
Sabattis family—two married daughters, a 
son and his wife, eight grandchildren. But 
he identifies only one of the relatives by 
name, a son named Ike. The relationship 
of the Charlie Sabattis and his son, Harry, 
who were guides to Mr. Stumpp in 1901-04, 
cannot be established through any records 
I am familiar with. 

Dan Brenan, Fayetteville 


Dear Sirs: In your February and March issue 
you have a letter under the heading of 
“Guides and Boats” by Edwin A. Stumpp, 
Staten Island, New York in which he inquires 
about the Sabattis family. 

May I answer this question, as I am the 
oldest grandson of Charles Sabattis. Mitchell 
Sabattis was Charles Sabattis’ father and 
my great-grandfather. Raymond Sabattis was 
my father. Henry Sabattis was Charles 
Sabattis’ brother and my father’s uncle. They 
used to play together as boys. Harry Sabattis 
ran the hunting lodge toward the foot of 
Long Lake. He died a few years ago. I do 
not remember the year. 

My father, Raymond Sabattis, died Nov. 
10, 1957. He was 82 years old. He lived at 
24 First Avenue where his widow still lives. 
He had a brother who lived at Long Lake, 
all his life. He died two or three years ago. 
His name was Joseph Sabattis. He was a 
taxidermist. His wife still lives; her name 
is Margaret Sabattis. 

Lloyd Sabattis, 
Broadalbin 
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Seventy-six years young 


Gentlemen: I am informed that a person 
over seventy years of age doesn’t have to 
have a fishing license. If so, does this apply 
to hunting licenses, too? Is this information 
true or false? 

1 am Scotch and Dutch, seventy-six years 
old, unmarried, own and operate a farm 
(115 acres); owned and operated by our 
family for approximately 130 years. Has 
wood lot approximately twelve to fifteen acres, 
mostly hemlock and red oak; many acres 
of small trees covering it. Wood lot has always 
had selective cutting. Quite a bit of steep 
side-hill and quite a few deep ravines. Have 
built good wood roads in wood lot. Some 
six weeks ago we, (sister, 81, single, and I) 
sold to an experienced lumberman and saw- 
mill owner all the lumber trees over twelve 
inches in diameter, breast high. 

For a lump sum of $750; have written 
contract. Have to date received $400 cash. 
As $1 has the purchasing power of fifty 
cents only, I haven’t done so well financially. 
Please give me your opinion. Last Fall, a 
forester from your Department at Herkimer, 
cruised over the wood lot and estimated 
65,000 to 75,000 board feet of hemlock and 
red oak alone and other scattered varieties. 
Very few good basswood, some beech and 
and maple. Estimating that we will receive 
the full amount ($750), did we do well 
or not? 

Wood lot is 4% mile in from State High- 
way No. 30 and a town highway borders one 
side of wood lot. How is the best way to 
handle this wood lot after the lumber trees 
are cut and removed? I know where I can 
buy hemlock seedings; would it be a good 
idea to set some out in our wood lot? In cen- 
ter of wood lot is somewhat of a swamp. 
Could I get tamarack seedlings to set in this 
area? Would it be a good idea to post this 
wood lot for the protection of wildlife and to 
prevent fires? 

Would your Department furnish posting 
plates? At my age, I will never cut more 
than fuel wood or posts from it. I have had 
an offer to buy the fuel wood on the wood 
lot but I don’t want to cut so close. 

I would like to have some future persons 
be able to harvest a crop of lumber, though 
I won’t live to see it. 

Any other information or suggestions you 
may see fit to make will be appreciated. 

Arthur G. Luke, Amsterdam 


e Persons over seventy years of age may 
obtain a fishing license without cost; and 
such license is good jor five years. In order 
to obtain a license, you must, of course, 
furnish proof of age. This privilege, how- 
ever, does not apply to hunting licenses; 
these must be purchased. 

As for your financial problem, resulting 
from the sale of your timber, I would sug- 
gest that you review your written contract 
to determine if its items have been fulfilled, 
and if not, that you solicit some legal aid 
to see that the terms are enforced. Ap- 
parently, the buyer felt that the Forester’s 
estimate of volume and value was present, 
in view of the fact that he contracted to 
purchase your timber for $750. However, I 
doubt that it was recommended that you 


cut trees as small as 12” D.B.H, Our stand- 
ards recommend generally, that a_ higher 
diameter limit be maintained. 

As for planting seedlings in the cut-over 
wood lot, we do not recommend the practice. 
Natural seedling will, along with sprout 
growth, fill in the area in a short time. 
Planted stock does not compete successfully 
under such circumstances. 

Our Department does not jurnish posting 
signs to landowners but you may contact 
your local Ranger or Fire Warden; they do 
have fire prevention posters from time to 
time and they may be able to supply you 
with a few. 

Thank you for writing and telling us of 
your interest in your wood lot and the 
future of it. We wish that the majority of 
wood lot owners of the State felt as you do, 
and at the ripe old age of seventy-six, too. 

Our hat’s off to you!—E. H. Huber, Su- 


pervising Forester 


Mooneyes 


Dear Sir: I have just got back from my 
camp that is located at Selkirk State Park, 
on Lake Ontario near Pulaski. 

I was (and my friends) never so amazed 
in all my life to see that the lake shore 
is overloaded with mooneyes. Now, isn’t this 
a strange time of the year for them to be 
dying off? As far back as I can remember, 
it has always been around July. 

So, could you possibly give us an explana- 
tion as what has happened? 

Will this affect fishing this year? 

Joseph Soboleski, Syracuse 


e It is a surprise to me to hear of mortality 
of “mooneyes” (alewife herring) in Lake 
Ontario as early as April and I do not know 
of any condition this year that affords a 
likely explanation. 

As to effect on fishing, it does not seem 
probable that this early starting of the 
mortality will have much effect one way or 
the other. Although great numbers of these 
fish die annually in Lake Ontario, there are 
also great numbers that do not die and 
presumably this will be true this year— 
John R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic Biologist 


European redwing 


Dear Editor: I think you will be interested, 
since you published an article last year on 
the Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge (Tue 
CoNnservVATIONIST, October-November, 1958) 
in the appearance there in late February 
this year of a “first timer”--the European 
redwing thrush. 

This bird caused quite a stir among local 
ornithologists, for according to the American 
Ornithologist Union check list, this species— 
the smallest of the European thrushes, has 
never before been noted officially in North 
America. The redwing thrush is a native of 
Scandinavia, Russia and the northern tree 
line of Siberia, wintering in southern Europe 
and Asia Minor. 

It’s believed that the bird seen at the 
Jamaica Bay Refuge got caught in strong 
westerly winds and rode them across the 
Atlantic to North America. 

Frederick O. Rost, Queens Village 
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Chestnuts 


Dear Sir: In the January issue of THE 
CoNnsERVATIONIST, I was greatly interested 
in Leonora Price’s article, “New Chestnuts 
for Americans.” Of particular interest was 
that portion which stated that a cross be- 
tween a Chinese and American chestnut 
was now available for planting in small 
wood lots. 

I have a small wood lot and would be 
interested in starting a few of the hybrid 
trees in an effort to assist in this worthwhile 
project. Would you advise me of one of the 
purseries that has these trees for sale. 

I see plenty of advertisements for Chinese 
chestnuts but this is not what I want, as I 
understand these trees have no value as a 
timber tree. 

A. J. Meyer, Attica 


Dear Sir: Many of us displaced New York 
staters still religiously read the N.Y-S. 
Conservationist. Your aarticle, “New 
Chestnuts for Americans,” in the December- 
January, 1958-59 issue was exceptionally 
interesting. 

You mentioned plantings at the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Station at Beltsville, Md. 
Would you be so kind as to supply me with 
the name of the individual who is heading 
up that activity there. I would also like to 
know the names of those at the University of 
Virginia who are active in the radiation 
study. I would like to correspond with them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that within 
the near future some private lands and 
capital may be welcomed for future plant- 


ings. 


? 


Robert R. Person, Timonium, Md. 


e A check of my references has revealed 
that I was in error in quoting Science News 
Letter in regards to an avuilable “hybrid” 
American X Chinese tree. It was varieties 
of the Oriental! chestnut to which the article 
referred. 

Both Dr. Graves of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station and Mr. Dilier of the U. S. 
Forest Service mention that the Chinese 
chestnut does sometimes show possibilities 
as a timber tree. Dr. Graves suggests that 
interested persons plant these trees which 
yield good nuts. He is encouragingly opti- 
mistic: within a year or two it may be pos- 
sible to reproduce particular blight-resistant 
individuals of the American species by 
grafting. Grajts have also been made using 
the resistant Chinese chestnut as the stock. 

Dr. Albion Hodgdon of the Botany De- 
partment here at the University of New 
Hampshire, has told me of an interesting 
experiment. He and a colleague were inter- 
ested in the observation that the chestnut 
blight fungus seldom if ever attacks the 
roots of the tree. They wondered if perhaps 
something in the environment of the roots 
inhibited its growth. A polyethylene wrap- 
per containing “root” soil was placed around 
a branch bearing the disease, and the lesion 
seemed to heal. The tree later succumbed 
due to other areas of injection. Dr. Hodgdon 
stresses that nothing conclusive can be 
drawn from these few treatments——Leonora 
D. Price, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 
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Sumac bobs 


Dear Editor: Supplementing Mr. Robert 
MacArthur’s excellent article on the sumacs 
in the Oct.-Nov. issue of THe Conserva- 
TIONIST, may I offer two additional sugges- 
tions for the use of the flower clusters of 
that common, but most attractive shrub: 
When properly dried, they can be made 
into rather striking flower arrangements 
that are pleasing to the eye, unusual and 
very easy on the pocketbook, for they will 
last for many months. 

The stems containing the flower clusters 
should be cut in late July or in August, 
when fully formed and well before they 
are nipped by frost. The leaf stalks should 
be removed and discarded and the flowered 
stems placed in a dry container and kept 
in a well ventilated and shady place until 
they are thoroughly dried out. During this 
process the flowers will darken a bit from 
their rather brick like red to a deep rich 
wire color and will take on a_velvet-like 
texture. 

The container they are finally arranged 
in should contain no water, and if they 
are kept dry you are all set for months; 
at least until the next Spring when the 
lady of the house drops a gentle hint that 
its time for a change and “How about 
getting some pussy willows?” 

Another less esthetic but practical use 
for sumac blossoms is of interest to trappers. 
The ripe dried flower clusters can be used 
in boiling steel traps to darken them and 
remove metal and human scent. They are 
just as effective for this as soft maple bark 
or any of the other old time concoctions. As 
my Dad used to say: “If old Dan Boone 
was alive, he could prove it.” 

C. Albert Jacob, Jr., Scarsdale 


Trend of the times 


Dear Sir: I am interested in receiving some 
detailed information on campsites in the 
Adirondack or Forest Preserve region. 

Our family consists of myself, husband 
and four boys, ages 7, 6, 5 and 3 years. 
This will be our first real vacation. Last 
year, on the spur of the moment, we packed 
up and drove to the nearest State Park 
available. With a borrowed tent, cook stove, 
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two sleeping bags and a portable refrigerator, 
we camped at Grass Point in the Thousand 
Islands. Our food lasted for three days— 
just long enough for my husband and myself 
to discover that this was the way to spend 
a vacation. Our boys, even the youngest, 
have talked of nothing else for the last ten 
months. We have saved every available way 
to purchase our camping equipment. Our 
slogan has been “Remember the Tent.” The 
boys no longer wishfully or longingly gazed 
at toy counters or soda fountains. A mere 
whisper of our slogan was enough to make 
them forget anything else. 

At last we are set. Our thrift has paid 
off. Now all we need to know is where to 
go and here is where you can help. 

We desire a campsite close to safe bathing 
facilities for the children; a wooded area 
if possible, perhaps a mountain to climb, 
and some fishing; a tent site with or without 
platform. 

Can you send us some information that 
will help us -decide which of the Forest 
Preserve region tent sites to visit? 

We hope that you will have as pleasant a 
vacation as we expect to have. 

Colleen Miccichi, Rochester 


e@ This nice letter from a Rochester “Colleen” 
typifies the general reaction when people 
discover how much fun a camping vacation 
is. It?s just one phase of the trend toward 
outdoor living; one indication of the prob- 
lem the Conservation Department faces to 
provide adequate facilities and opportunities 
for all—Editor 


Buck bait 


Dear Sir: In the April-May, 1959 issue of 
Tue Conservationist I found an interesting 
letter from John Reed, Yonkers, and an 
equally interesting reply from David B. 
Cook, Forester. 

In his reply Mr. Cook advises the plant- 
ing of larch to avoid deer damage and 
says these trees are almost deer-proof. 

Several of us in the Pocono Mountain 
area have considerable experience with larch 
and it is sometimes eminently unsuccessful 
in deer country, and for a peculiar reason. 


It is true that deer do not extensively 
browse larch, although some browsing 
occurs, 


However, “buck” deer have an affinity for 
larch when rubbing “velvet.” A neighbor’s 
larch plantation was reduced to twisted, 
misshapen stumps because of this “rubbing.” 
Now my own plantation, while small to be 
certain (less than two acres) is excellent. 

I'd be interested in knowing experiences 
of others in this regard. 

Incidentally, the article on Dunkeld larch 
was interesting. Is seed available commer- 
cially, at present? 

Jack Anderson, Swiftwater, Pa. 


e In the late Spring and early Summer, buck 
deer “horn” trees as a_neck-strengthening 
exercise, when they are getting in training 
for the more serious battles of the rutting 
season and not, as is so commonly thought, 
to rub off their newly-hardened antlers. 
Foresters both here and in Europe know 
all too well that small trees—and especially 
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small larches standing alone and in the 
open—seem to have special appeal. The 
butting, shaking and gouging with the brow 
tines is pretty rough treatment, mangling 
limbs and bruising and scoring the bark. 
Occasionally, it is bad enough to break off 
or even to kill a tree outright but I have 
never known of a_ situation where more 
than one or two trees were damaged beyond 
repair and those were along deer trails, 
where they were repeatedly attacked. Your 
Pocono deer herd really bears down hard 
on its environment! 

My comment about larch being “very 
nearly deer-proof’ had to do with its being 
unpalatable for browsing—which it is—and 
not with being unattractive to pugnacious 
bucks—which it isn’t—David B. Cook, 
Supervising Forester 








Cedar Lakes 


Dear Sir: Although you can see T am far 
removed from your beautiful State, I lived 
in the Empire State most of my life. 

When the February-March issue of THE 
CoNSERVATIONIST arrived, I was thrilled to 
see the article on Cedar Lakes Ranger Sta- 
tion. I hunted with a group for a number of 
years from Headquarters to West Canada 
Lake, camping sometimes at the Carry and 
other times at Cedar Lakes. 

We have gone in by boats or team from 
Ifeadquarters, by team and pack from Per- 
kins Clearing and several times by "plane 
with Scotty from Inlet. Ernie Ovitt, the 
former Ranger, was a good friend of ours 
and when one of the boys found his wallet 
on the trail and returned it to him, our 
stock didn’t go down any. 

T am enclosing a picture taken at Cedar 
Lakes of Scotty and his ’plane taken about 
ten years previous to the 1947 picture in 
Tue Conservationist. Note the island be- 
tween the wings of the ’plane on right of 
picture. Ernie Ovitt, the Ranger, holding 
strut of ’plane in lower right hand corner. 

Ford G. Cornish, Youngtown, Ariz. 


Spruce gum 


Gentlemen: In your April-May Conserva- 
TIONIST, Letters to the Editor section, you 
had a bit on spruce gum. 

P. C. H. asked if there is still a market 
for it. If he is going into the business, I 
would suggest he try the more palatial types 
of restaurants as a potential outlet. 

The very famous Durgan Parks Restau- 
rant in Boston always used to have it for 
sale right next to the cash register. 


O. M. Raith, Holland, Mich. 
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Split waterfowl 


Dear Sir: With reference to the article, 
“The Split Wateriowl Season” in THe Con- 
SERVATIONIST for June-July, 1959, I disagree 
with two things: (1) There were many more 
redheads and canvasbacks in the area from 
Farley’s Point to Union Springs than were 
reported in the aerial census, and (2) I dis- 
agree with the statement that “species man- 
agement” will work. I sincerely feel that at 
least 80 per cent of the duck hunters are 
not able to tell one species of ducks from 
another. 
Henry C. Carr, Game Protector. 
Union Springs 
e@ And some have reported difficulty with 
deer and cows.—Editor 


Cover Man 


Gentlemen: A lot of good can be said about 
all the New York State CoNseRrVATIONIST’s 
cover scenes. From the ones I have seen (I 
admit I haven’t seen them all, so if I missed 
mentioning any specific category my humble 
apologies), they include forest scenes, camp- 
ing scenes, salt-water scenes, fresh-water 
scenes, Indian scenes, wild bird scenes, wild 
animal scenes, waterfalls, floral scenes, chip- 
munks, frogs, hunting coats and guns with 
deer antlers, sugaring off scenes and even 
Rip Van Winkle rated a scene. All these 
scenes are exceptionally good and there can- 
not be any criticism regarding them because 
they are appropriate and beautiful. 

Of all the cover scenes, the one that 
touches me more than any is the April-May, 
1959 issue and it is what inspired me to write 
this letter. By now, I guess you are thinking 
here comes a letter from an art critic or what 
have you which is not so. But when I saw 
that scene at the first glance I passed it 
over by admiring the beautiful ducks pairing 
off while attending to their Spring-time fam- 
ily purposes and the lovely water lilies and 
willows and the lucky fisherman relaxing. 

All these are superbly fine but most of all 
I admire about the scene is the farmer way 
back there on the hill aworking away while 
us city boys find time to relax on his prop- 
erty. I find this true both in hunting, fishing 
and many other sports where us city sports- 
men relax and the farmer must keep work- 
ing. 

My point regarding this letter is that it is 
my belief along with many other honest-to- 
goodness sportsmen that the farmer who 
maintains most of our sporting grounds 
should have been featured in full and us 
lucky relaxing characters should be in the 
background. 

I guess no special cue marks are necessary 
to switch the scene to our friend Mr. Farm- 
er’s favor once in a while because if there 
ever was anyone who richly deserves the front 
page it is the farmer. 

Bob Haugen, 
Levittown 


e The farmer may have been in the back- 
ground in our cover picture, but he is 
very much in the foreground in our think- 
ing. We appreciate as do you, that the 
future of public hunting and fishing is 
largely in his hands.—Editor 


City suckers 

Dear Sir: How about giving us big city 
suckers half a chance at pheasants for a 
change? I mean, by making an opening 
day on a Saturday rather than a Monday. 
By the time we get a chance to get up 
for the season on pheasants, five days have 
passed. I say it is very biased and unfair. 
We buy more junk and garbage for fishing 
and hunting and subscribe to more magazines 
and donate more damn money than most 
of the “country sportsmen” do. And we 
still get the short end of the stick. They 
also have the advantage of scouting out 
the pheasants’ hangouts, and get the choice 
locations and then you people give them 
five days’ advantage to hoot. I tell you 
if something isn’t going to be done about it 
soon most of us will chuck the whole mess 
and to hell with it, licenses, equipment, 
magazines, donations, etc. 


Harry Melnick, New York 


e Once upon a time, the small game sea- 
son opened on a Saturday—but that was 
before we had half a million hunters in 
New York. If that army descended upon 
the farmers now, and they would with a 
Saturday opener, you could hang up your 
fish rod and your gun as far as any future 
fishing and hunting on private lands is 
concerned. For another viewpoint, re the 
farmer, we refer you to Mr. Haugen’s letter, 
“Cover man,” this issue—Editor 


Water snakes 


Dear Sirs: I would appreciate it very much 
if you could answer a question that has 
puzzled me for a long time. Where I go 
fishing in Rockland County, I have seen a 
few snakes which I believe to be water 
moccasins. Although I could be wrong, I 
have seen pictures of them and the snakes 
I have seen resemble those in the pictures. 
I have told my friends of this and they 
tell me that water moccasins do not travel 
this far north. I also realize that the other 
name for water moccasin is the cottonmouth, 
which refers to the South. Would you 
please clear up this mystery, and if these 
snakes are not water moccasins please inform 

me of their correct name? 
Walter Wozniak, Pearl River 


e@ The snakes that you saw were probably 
common water snakes, a species that is 
often encountered by fishermen. They are 
usually found near lakes and streams where 
they feed on fish, amphibians, and inverte- 
brates. Unlike the water moccasin, they are 
not poisonous—H. Wayne Trimm 


Fewer fish 


Gentlemen: I have two questions I should 
like to ask, if you will be kind enough 
to take time to answer them, it will be 
greatly appreciated. Before I get to any 
questions, I should first like to commend you 
for one of the finest magazines I have ever 
seen. Since I work in the publishing field, 
I often admire the quality of your work— 
the four-color pictures of trout especially 
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delight me as most illustrations of these 
fish are far from an accurate portrayal of 
the subtle colorations of these lovely fish. 

Why can’t our present trout limits be 
reduced? Two fish a day seems more than 
ample. If an angler catches and kills a 
trout only one person receives any pleasure 
from the fish. However, if the fish is re- 
turned unharmed to the water another 


angler may benefit from catching it. . . . 
Jack M. McCutcheon, New York 


e We are aware that many trout fishermen 
in this and other states are primarily 
interested in quality fishing rather than 
taking the daily limit. We have a great 
deal of sympathy with this point of view 
although even it does still appear to repre- 
sent a minority opinion. Further, we believe 
that more concessions have been made to 
the fisherman who wants his limit than to 
the fisherman who is most interested in 
sport per se. 

Information available on the larger, more 
heavily-fished trout streams seems to indi- 
cate quite definitely that the quality of fish- 
ing they produce has deteriorated, espe- 
cially during the past ten or fifteen years. 
Reasons for such deterioration undoubtedly 
varies from stream to stream and are by 
no means easy to assign definitely in any 
given case. Except for last year, which was 
a relatively cool, wet year, drought and high 
temperatures have been limiting factors in 
several seasons. Unusually severe winters, 
such as last Winter, may also act as bot'le- 
necks. We believe that fishing pressure 
itself has also limited the quality of fishing 
in some streams but the extent to which 
it is a critical factor is not clear. 

Reduction of the creel limit even to two 
fisk per day might not accomplish the 
improvement and quality of fishing desired. 
Ij even two fish are allowed to be taken, 
the creel limit may simply result in spread- 
ing the catch among more people without 
actually improving the quality of fishing. 

To sum up this situation as we see it, 
we favor, in principle, regulation of selected 
streams or sections of streams to improve 
quality of fishing. Selection of streams, 
details of regulation, and the difficulties of 
implementing are problems for which there 
are no immediate ideal solutions—C. W. 
Greene, Chief, Bureau of Fish 
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More Than ‘The 


ATE one sunny Saturday we drove 

down out of the mountain hollow 

and up the dirt road across the 

valley. There we looked back 
toward home and made the water-color 
sketch opposite, trying to put in the 
main things that we saw. 

A few things we didn’t see also were 
painted in. Like the old maple at the 
right. It was moved there from the field 
so that its shadow could splatter across 
the road. A few boards were knocked off 
the end of Clarence Gutermuth’s hay 
barn. But we made up for it by adding 
to its length. 

Since we figured to use the sketch here, 
we started to add some kind of wildlife. 
A deer stepping out on the road in front 
of the tree looked like a little corny. 
We tried a sparrow hawk perched on the 
foreground fence post. It killed the focal 
point and it looked too contrived. Then 
it occurred to us that there already were 
many things in the landscape that were 
much more symbolic of this magazine’s 
general theme than the hawk or the 
fawn. But they didn’t show. They needed 
the telling. 

First, let’s see where we are. 

The speck of a church at the left center 
marks the small village of Cherry Plain, 
Rensselaer County, about 30 miles due 
east of Albany and close to the boundary 
of Berkshire County, Mass. The state 
line runs along the top of the background 
mountains, They’re part of the Taconic 
Range and this is the Taconic Valley. 

The corner of Vermont is 10 miles 
straight line from here beyond the purp- 
lish mountain at the left. We live up 
the shaded hollow beyond the cone-shaped 
moutnain glimpsed through the maple. 
So do the Pieter Fosburghs—he the editor 
of this magazine before Al Bromley. The 
news editor of the New York Times lives 
up adjacent Henrotin Hollow. 

Those brownish fields in the valley at 
the right belong to John Adams whose 
white house and barns are a landmark 
where the dirt road goes down the hill 
to meet Route 22. 

The big maples in front of his house, 
he says, were planted by his grandfather 
the day after Lincoln was killed. He 
hopes they aren’t destroyed during the 
scheduled face-lifting of the highway. 

John has a fine plantation of red 
pine. He got the trees 25 years ago from 
the Conservation Department. All along 
the valley, in fact, dark blocks in the 
blue-green mantle of the mountains point 
up the work of private reforestation with 
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hundreds of thousands of state-produced 
trees. 

Here and there down below us a few 
stumps mark the monarchs of the hemlock 
forest—clear cut to feed the tanneries. 
The old pine is gone. So is the spruce, 
fed to the pulp mills. 

Now the cycle has changed. We could 
hear the stuttering whine of chain saws 
across the valley as we sketched. And 
we could see the towering loads of saw 
logs moving along the highway. But now 
the emphasis was on the hardwoods with 
new markets and new processes. Nearby 
mills were busy masticating hard maple 
and oak and birch and even beech... 

About 50 farms once dotted the moun- 
tains you see here. Now even the old 
stone walls are hard to find. The tight 
tracks of the yoked cattle have unravelled 
into deer trails. 

The farmers began to give up around 
1875 when the thin soil of the hills 
vanished under a few years of misuse. 
The fertility was never there in the first 
place; or it was mined out into the cells 
of what was planted in it: or more com- 
monly here. it simply was washed down 
into the valley where the farm economy 
was concentrated. 

Each of the hollows has a brook. One 
brook flows down by the cone-shaped 
mountain, across the hightway and turns 
north. It is the Little Hoosick. In the 
Spring the melting snows make it a tor- 
rent. It also floods after every long, fat 
rain. But its banks are lined with trees. 
The gnarled, ice-scarred roots hold the 
water in bounds. That is until the brook 
reaches the valley. 

There the story is different. The stream 
banks long since have lost their brush 
and trees—sacrificed on the altar of 
bigger pastures with unfenced cattle. So 
years ago the unanchored banks were 
washed away. Silt and rubble filled the 
pools. The shallowed stream. forced up 
and out of its bed, periodically flooded the 
valley. Damage soared to nearly $500.000 
in about 20 years (THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
April-May, 1951). 

Finally, conservation went to work. 
This time it was with the water. 

The Little Hoosick Watershed Associa- 
tion was organized. The U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service through its Rensselaer 
County District took a good look and 
made some plans. Today. a half-dozen 
strange-looking dams have appeared on 
the stream and its tributaries within four 
miles of Cherry Plain. They’re called 
debris dams and they're made of railroad 





tie cribs filled with rocks. The two larger 
dams were being completed in 1959 with 
federal gunds. Local money financed four 
smaller ones. 

These dams don’t even presume to halt 
the floods. That would be foolish. They 
merely slow the water sufficiently behind 
them for the silt and stuff to settle. When 
the catchbasin is filled, the local town- 
ships have agreed to run in their road- 
making equipment and dig them out 
again. 

Eventually the relatively siltless stream 
should dig itself a bed and stay in it. To 
help it do the job, the Conservation 
Department co-operated with the Soil 
Conservation boys in 1959 with 7,500 
shrubs (willows and dogwood) for the 
banks on the outside curves. 

The Little Hoosick runs north inta the 
Big Hoosick and eventually winds up in 
the Hudson. Once it was an exceptional 
trout stream. It still is good and now it 
should be better. The Department stocks 
it with about 11,000 legal-size trout per 
year. 

Curiously, another stream also has 
headwaters in this picture. It rises not 
far this side of the church. But it flows 
south down the valley—for Cherry Plain 
is The Great Divide. 

This stream is the Kinderhook. It is 
better trout water than its neighbor and 
it gets more than thrice as many fish. 
It is net so beat up. Furthermore, con- 
servation has been at work here for 20 
years—at least on a dozen miles of it. 
For the State has bought or leased per- 
petually that much to insure public fish- 
ing. The State equitably can put per- 
manent improvement on such _ public 
property. In this case it’s a long series 
of log and rock devices designed both 
to protect the stream banks from erosion 
and provide homes for fish. 

These stream improvement structures 
can’t be seen in the picture either. But 
go down the hill and start to fish. Soon 
you'll see them—and trout. 

There’s a sign on the road which points 
up tke hill behind us to the Conservation 
Department’s big Capital District Game 
Management area, one of many. This one 
covers 4,245 acres. On it is a small lake. 
A life guard is on duty six afternoons 
and evening all Summer. Picnic places 
dot the area. People are flocking in. Now 
the Township itself is widening several 
miles of entrance roads, There’s more 
to all this, it seems, than the eye sees. 
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SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius sparverius Linnaeus) 


Male Female 


1% Natural Size 





